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CHAPTER I, 
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JOURNEY TO STRASBURG, 
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The old and new divisions of France ; the Province of 
Champagne; Traits of Character; Nancy,—efiects of field 
labour; French Comedy,—Alsasce. 


To reach the Tyrol, by way of Bavaria, one. 
must either cross France,—or, taking the road 
through the Netherlands, ascend the Rhine, to 
Strasburg. I preferred the former of these routes, 
—chiefly, because the French Provinces of Cham- 


pagne, Lorrain, and Alsasce, although ahounding 
A. 





my 
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less in natural beauty than the banks of the Rhine, 
yet possess ligher claims upon the notice of the 
Traveller who is desirous of avoiding as much as 
possible, those roads which are the most frequent- 
ed. To act rigidly upon this maxim, will not 
however, be always wisdom in the Traveller,— 
because it is often precisely in those places which 
are the most frequented, that he will find the 
most to. admire; but if an acquaintance with the 
character and manners of a people, enter into the 
objects of a journey, there can be no doubt, that 
these will be more fully attained by shunning ra- 
_ther than by following the beaten path. These 
observations are scarcely, if at all, applicable to 
France,—because there is no part of that country, 
in which a traveller can hope to find himself the 
only observer: it is possible however, even in 
France, to make a better, or a worse choice of a 
route,—and in the belief that mine was chosen 
well, I stepped upon the pier at Dieppe, on my 
way to the Tyrol. | 
In speaking of the general aspect of France, it 


has been usual to call it uniform and monoto- 
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nous; wide plains, uninclosed lands, and straight 
roads, are said by Travellers, to be its distinguish- 
ing characteristic: but for my part, I have not 
found any reason to coincide in this opinion. The 
scenery of France, cannot any more than that of 
other countries, be described in two words. That 
uniformity, and monotony, interpret the charac- 
ter of a part of France, is indeed true ;. but it is 
equally true, that within<its boundaries, is to be 
found, almost every variety in scenery, that dis- 
tinguishes the other - European countries. Nor- 
mandy, Champagne and Alsasce, are as essen- 
tially distinct in their aspect, as Hertfordshire, 
Derbyshire, and Lincoln,—and surely no general 
term could be found to describe the scenery of 
these three counties. How is it- possible, that a 
Province which is one great orchard, as .Nor- 
mandy is,—that another, one of the great grana- 
ries and vineyards of France, as Champagne,— 
and a third, where may be seen every production 
that supplies either the wants or the luxuries of 
mankind, as Alsasce,—should admit one general 


term as characteristic of the aspect of all three. 
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When I think of France, whether while sitting 
by my fire-side at home, or while travelling 
through it, I cannot bring myself to admit the 
new nomenclature by which its divisions have 
been distinguished since the revolution : It is only 
within France herself, that the division into de- 
partments is recognized. In. the mind of every 
one else, France is still divided into Provinces. 
It is with the old division, that our historic re- 
collections are associated; it is with the Provinces, 
that our early impressions of. France, are allied: 
we may pass from the department of the low to 
that of the high Seine,—but we are only conscious 
of travelling through Normandy,—we may break- 
fast in the department of the Eastern Pyrennees, 
and sup in the department of the high Pyren- 
nees,—but we know only that we are travelling 
through the province of Gascogny. With Lor- 
raine and Burgundy, and Champagne,—with 


Dauphiny,and Provence,and Languedoc, we have 


_ Separate associations and recollections, that can- 


pee ae 
vre 
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not be effaced by the decree that has. obliterated 


their names: the former, are rich in historic in- 
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terest,—the latter, in legend and romance; and 
the ordonance that should have attempted to sweep 
the name of France from the map of the world, 
_ would have been scarcely less impotent than 
that which has decreed the annihilation of the an- 
cient provinces. 

In travelling through the great plain of Cham- 
pagne, the Traveller sees nothing that serves to — 
- connect that Province with the wines of which he 3 
has heard so much: plains, unless in hot coun- 
tries, produce but indifferent wine,—but at Cha- 
lons, if he pleases to partake of a dejeuné ala | 
fourchette, he may command for the small sum 
of eight pence, a bottle of as choice Champagne —_ 
as would cost six shillings in the French Metro- 
polis. This isthe only thing that can recommend — 
Chalons to the Trayeller’s notice,—the vine that 
produces the celebrated Champagne; grows on the 
small rocky eminences that lie towards the fron- 
tier of the Province. 

In travelling by the diligence from Paris to 
Nancy, I could not but observe how little French 


character has been changed by the events that 
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have occurred since the days of Sterne; The 
postilion that drove us into Bar-le-Due was ano: 
ther Le Fleur ; his air, his dress, his bouquet, his 
smart cap, and snow white linen, could not, in 
that rank oflife, have belonged to any other than 
a Frenchman; and the lives of the Travellers 
‘were in danger of being sacrificed to his impa- 
tience to reach his destination,-that he might re- 
turn home in time to dance at a féte du village. 
No set of men can differ from each other, more 
widely; than the postilions and conductors of the 
French diligences, and the drivers and guards of 
the English Coaches. They are all men of im- 
portance in their own estimation,—but they show 
their sense of it, ina different way. The English 
coachman is.taciturn, and grave,—and shows the 
responsibility of his mission, in the perfect mas- 
tery he displays in the discharge of his duties ; the 
French postilion on the other hand, seems to be 
less desirous of securing the good opinion of the 
passengers, than of exacting the applause of those 
who inhabit the villages on the road ; his entrance 


into every hamlet, is announced by the cracks of 
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his whip ; for every man he meets, he has a flour- 
ish of his instrument of office,—for every girl, a 
nod and a smile; and the salutations which he. 
receives, are accepted and returned with that air, 
which shows, that he considers them due to the. 
important situation which he holds. In the con- 
versation too, which takes place between the pos- 
tilion and the guard of a French Diligence, there 
is a vivid illustration of the character of the peo- 
ple ; for, while in England, the conversation of 
these persons relates exclusively to horses, coaches, 
coach proprietors, fellow-servants, and all that 
concerns the business in which they are engaged, 
—in France, it takes entirely another turn :  vil- 
lage feasts, little affairs of gallantry, the theatre, 
and all that relates to amusement, are the topics 
which form the subject of discourse. 

The only town between Paris and Nancy in 
which there is any thing to attract the attention 
of the Traveller, is Bar-le-Duc: its situation is 
romantic,—and its environs have been greatly 
embellished by Marshal Oudinot, who is the chief 


proprietor in the neighbourhood, and who pos- 
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sesses one chateau within the town, and another 
about three leagues distant from it. It is at Bar- 


le-Duc also, where grows the Vin-de-Bar,—a 


wine not much known in England, but which is 


in considerable estimation in France,—the steeps 

on every side of the town, are covered with the 
vine which produces it; it is rose coloured,— 
pleasant in flavour,—and sells at about eight 
sous per bottle. 

I should certainly hesitate to say, that the 
French are a more industrious people than the 
English ; and yet, it must be admitted, that they 
commence the labours of the day at an earlier 
hour; for while in an English town, there is 
scarcely any appearance of activity before seven 
o'clock, most of the French towns present the as- 


pect of business at least an hour earlier. In Cha- 


lons, which I reached a little before six ob- - 


served most of the shops open,—the window shut- 
ters generally thrown back ; and the inhabitants 
already entered upon the business of the day. 

Nothing I am inclined to think, will strike the 


English Traveller through the French Eastern 
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Provinces more forcibly, than the difference in 
the external appearance of the French and the 
English country women,—I mean, both in fea- 
tures and in dress. I say without any hesitation, 
that a fine countenance is a rarity among the 
French country girls ; and that although there is 
something very charming in the pictures and 
prints we have all seen, of the fétes du village, 
and in the portraits of the village-belles with sylph- 
like forms, who are represented as gracing these 
rustic assemblies, an actual visit to a few of these 
scenes will quickly dissipate the romance. 
The children of the French peasantry are quite 
as beautiful as those we meet with in England ; 
but from childhood upwards, there is a manifest 
inferiority,—nor is this difficult to account for: 
the secret is, that beauty is destroyed by out-door 
labour; throughout almost every part of France, 
rt is universal custom for women to work in the 
fields,—and this, from the moment their labour 
is of any value ; symetry of form is thus destroy- 
ed; the sun soon steals the complexion, and robs 


the skin of its freshness and polish ; and the fea- 
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tures of the countenance even, are in some degree. 
changed by the exertion of manual labour. | It is 
this practice also, that gives to the French villages 
so sombre an appearance ; few doors are open,— 
few children are playing in the street; there is 
scarcely a sound either of persons talking, or of 
children screaming; every one is in the fields, 
This custom, even were it congenial with English 
feeling, could not be adopted in England, because 
there, the labourer’s wife finds sufficient to oc- - 
cupy her at home: her house and furniture must 
be kept clean,—her cooking must be attended to, 
and the implements used in it, washed, and laid 
aside; and above all, she has her husband’s, her 
children’s, and her own clothes to mend and wash. 
But these occupations, which employ almost the 
whole time of a labourer’s wife in England, de- 
mand the sacrifice of but a very small part from 
the wife of a French labourer. In the house of a 
French peasant, there is scarcely any furniture,— 
bread, wine, and a few vegetables, form the diet 
of the family, and require no cooking,—and al- 


though even the wife of a French peasant, is not 
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exempt from that love of finery which is charac- 
teristic of the nation,—yet, it consists in those 
things which require little time in preparation ; 
a knot of gaudy ribbands,—a laced boddice, some 
gilt tinsel, and a few strings of beads, are always 
ready for a jour de féte, which, being a day de- 
dicated to amusement, leaves ample time for the 
toilette. 

In travelling through France, we cease to feel 
any surprise at the preference shewn by every 
Frenchman for Paris, as a place of residence. 
Exclude Lyons, Bourdeaux, Marseilles, Thou- 
louse, and perhaps Rouen, and Nancy, from the 
list of French towns, and there is scarcely one, of 
which we might say in passing through “ This is 
a town I could live in.” The gentry who do not 
live in Paris, or in the few first rate towns, inha- 
bit their maisons de Campagne, which are either . 
entirely apart, or are situated near some small 
village,—but scarcely any of the gentry live in 
towns of the fourth fifth and sixth rate order : in 
these, are to be found neither society nor amuse- 


ments of any kind; there are in fact, no towns in 
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France which may be likened to our county 
towns, and provincial cities: there are no Yorks, 
Leicesters, Chesters, Maidstones, Canterburys, 
Herefords, Derbys, &c., so that unless a French- 
man be an inhabitant of one or other of the first 
rate towns, he has no resource but in Paris, where 
alone, he thinks it possible for a man to spend 
his days,—and if a country life be excluded, he is 
perhaps in the right. 

The moment we leave Champagne, and enter 
upon Lorraine, the landscape presents new fea- 
tures. The country swells from the plain, into 
soft undulations, and gradually rises into the pic- 
turesque; vines mingle with the crops of grain, 
and cover the sides of every eminence,—and be- 
fore reaching Nancy, the road passes through se- 
veral of the great Royal forests that stretch 
through Lorraine. 

I have spoken of Nancy, as one of the few 
towns in France where society and amusement 
may be found ; it is called in Lorgaine, Le Petit 
Paris, and it is perhaps deserving of the appella- 


tion. Situated between two and three hundred. 
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miles from Paris, and with no town of the small- 
est importance lying betwixt it and the Metropo- 
lis, Nancy is the little capital of Eastern France, 
as Exeter may be said to be of Western England. 
From the moment you enter Lorrain, you hear 
Nancy mentioned by every one in terms of rap- 
ture,—‘‘ Have you been at Nancy?” ‘‘ Are you 
going to Nancy?” are the questions invariably 
put by every Stranger ;—and ‘“ cest une belle 
ville,” ‘‘ c’est une ville charmante,” are the pa- 
negyrics that immediately follow. I could not 
therefore but feel. some little excitement in ap- 
proaching Nancy; and the entrance to it, is not 
calculated to disappoint the expectations that may 
have been formed. 

Nancy is indeed a beautiful town; the great 
square in the centre of the town, is not inferior in 
architecture, to the Place Louis XV. at Paris,— 
and from this square, diverge four wide and well 
built streets at right angles, terminating in hand- 
some gates that separate the town from the sub- 
urbs: many magnificent fountains adorn the 


great square,—and there is altogether, about 


a ee 
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Nancy, an air of grandeur, tliat is scarcely ever 
found excepting in a Metropolis. One of the 
chief attractions of Nancy, is the public garden, 
which is equally remarkable for its great extent, 
as for the excellent taste with which it is laid out. 
I have seldom heard a fuller chorus of Night- 
ingales than that which filled the groves of this 
garden. 

Nancy is considered one of the cheapest places 
of residence in France, and I found that several 
English families had discovered this, and were 
domiciled in its neighbourhood. I had no oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the rent of houses,—but I 
enquired the prices of several articles of provision, 
with which the markets seemed to be very abun- 
dantly supplied. Meat sold at 4d. and 43d. per 
lb. a couple of small fowls cost 1s. 4d. ; and ve- 
getables were in great quantities, and low priced; 
an immense quantity of curd was exposed for 
sale, a commodity which is used in the town and 
neighbourhood, as a substitute for butter—a 
wretchedly bad one in my opinion. 


Nancy possesses a good theatre, and can usually 
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boast of an excellent company of Comedians, 
whose performance I took the opportunity of wit- 
nessing, the evening before I left the town. Upon 
- returning to the Hotel, I soon found myself en- 
gaged in a warm controversy upon the subject 
of the Drama, particularly with reference to the 
French School, which was upheld by my adver- 
sary, as the ne plus ultra of excellence. 

It is somewhat curious, that however willing 
different nations may be, to concede the palm to 
each other, in some departments of letters, each 
seems disposed to uphold the perfection of its own 
Drama; and few disputes in matters of literature 
have been carried higher, than that which relates 
to the comparative merits of the Dramas of France 
and England. We, who are accustomed to see 
upon the English stage, the high and the low 
mingled together, and to hear the vulgar, express 
the thoughts, and speak the language of the vul- 
gar, feel it to be a departure from nature, when 
upon the French stage, we find from the begin- 
ning to the end of a Drama, nothing but elevated 
’ thoughts and fine diction. The French, on the 
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other hand, whose Drama may be called the le- 
gitimate child of antiquity, look upon the Drama 
of England tobe the offspring of a barbarous taste ; 
and in all disputes upon the subject, they refer to 
those models upon which their Drama is found- 
ed. But without disputing the excellence of those 
models, it may fairly be made a question, whe- 
ther any modern nation has done well in adopting 
them; for however excellent may be the models 
left to us by the ancients, in many departments of 
letters, it may be doubted whether the Drama 
ought not to be made an exception, when we speak 
with reference to modern imitation. The Drama, 
which is a representation of life, ought in every 
country to be a national literature,—expressive of 
the character and manners of the people among 
whom it is found, nor altogether forgetful of their 
history ; and if this view be correct, there is an 
absurdity in adopting as a model, a Drama that 
existed two thousand years ago, among those 
whose habits, character, religion, Government, 
prejudices, were entirely opposed to the genius of 


our own time ; nay even, whose very virtues and — 
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vices, were judged by a standard unintelligible to 

us. But this digression is perhaps scarcely per- 

missible,—and I therefore hasten upon my jour- 
ney. 

A little more than half-way between Nancy and 
Strasburg, the Traveller enters Alsasce, which I 
look upon to be one of the most charming of the 
French Provinces. Partly a grain and partly a 
wine country,—finely diversified with wood, and 
broken into eminences, which sometimes assume 
the importance of hills, Alsasce is an agreeable 
country to journey through :—after passing the 
town of Sauverne, the country becomes in the ut- 
most degree picturesque, and whenever you reach 
an eminence, a charming back ground is pre- 
sented in the mountains of the Vosges, a range of 
hills separating Alsasce from Burgundy and 
Franche Compté—now forming a department in 
themselves;—and interesting, alike from the 
beauty of their scenery, and from the manners of 
those who inhabit them. 


~~ * 
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CHAPTER II. 


STRASBURG, AND THE VOSGES. MOUNTAINS, 





The Rhine,—Baden and Kell; the steeple of Strasburg ; cu- 
rious fact; French and German distinctions; excursion to the 
Mountains of the Vosges.; details respecting Agriculture and 
Husbandry in Alsasce; a sketch among the Mountains. ~* 


The moment, you enter Strasburg, you find a 
new state of things,—for Strasburg, although now * 
the frontier town of France, is entirely German. 

I alighted at the hotel De la Fleur,—and_ almost 
immediately afterwards, I set off in search of the 
Rhine. Before reaching the River, many. fortifi-. 
cations must be passed; and although I do not 
profess to be any judge of fortifications, I believe. 
I may safely {say, that those of Strasburg, are. 
strong, and extensive. A little beyond the last. ; 


gate, and close to the road leading to the river, _ 





stands a small mausoleum, erected to the me-— 


. 
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mofty of General Dessaix, who, a few months be- 
fore he fell in battle, passed along that road, with 
the army of the Rhine. The monument is ex- 

tremely simple, and is only interesting from the 
recollections which it re-calls. 

The first view of the Rhine at this point, must 
disappoint every one who sees it there for the : 
first time ; for although the river itself, must ap- 
pear a majestic stream to him who has never seen 
any river larger than the Thames,—yet, as our 
ideas of the Rhine, are associated with the ma- 

-jestie scenery through which it flows, and as at 
Strasburg, the country, for many leagues on both 
sides, is a dead level, expectation is scarcely real- 
ized. But to me, the Rhine was no stranger ; I 
had already made its acquaintance in the region 
of eternal snows, and watched allits changes from 
the tiny rivulet to the broad boundary of king- 
doms. A few sous are paid for leave to pass over 
the bridge of boats that leads into.the Grand 
Duchy of Baden,—and that I might have an op- 
portanity of drinking the health of his Highness 


‘in his own dominions, and in his own Rhenish, I 
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walked over to Kell, where ina very clean au- 
berge, I paid five francs for my complaisance. 
_ Upon returning to the town with the intention 
of visiting the Cathedral, I was struck with the 
very uncouth, though somewhat picturesque dress 
of the inhabitants,—the men, with hats precisely 
the same as those worn by the dignified Clergy of 
the Church of England; the women, with black 
velvet laced boddices, and tingel ornaments in 
their hair, and all who were .beyond the age of 
thirty or thirty five, carrying long staffs in their 
hands. In the market place, I observed many 
girls with their hair plaited behind and falling 
below the middle of the back, and interwoven 
with silk ribband, which reached almost to the 
heels; these were not Strasburghers, but the wo- 
men of Baden, who bring vegetables to the 
market. | 

Every body has heard of the steeple of Stras- 
burg Cathedral, because every body has read 
Sterne’s sentimental journey. It is a light and 
elegant structure, well worthy of the Traveller’s - 


notice,—and the labour of mounting to the sum- 
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mit, is amply repaid by the prospect. to be enjoyed 
from it. This view has been so often described, 
that I shall be pardoned if I pass over it lightly ; it 
is extensive, rather than beautiful, and will not 
bear a comparison with the view enjoyed from 
many eminences both in England and on the 
continent. 

_ There is a curious circumstance connected with 
the clock in Strasburg Cathedral,—it is of very 
complicated, and delicate workmanship, and the 
artizan who contrived, and made it, becoming 
blind before he had terminated his labour, it be- 
came a question of some difficulty, and of much 
importance, how the work was to be completed : 
the public authorities engaged other mechanics ; 
but they being ignorant of the design upon which 
the whole was meant to be constructed, were un- 
able to proceed,—and the blind artizan anxious 
to reap all the honour himself,—not willing that 
others should have the credit of finishing that 
which their genius could not have enabled them 
to begin, refused to communicate any informa- 


tion ; but offered to complete the work, blind as 


‘tr 


wi 
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he was; and this very wonderful, and ingenious 
piece of mechanism, now remains not only a mo- 
nument of the geiius of the maker, but a curious 


illustration of the power of habit, as well as of 


the acuteness communicated to one sense, by thé 


deprivation of another. Of the interior of Stras- 
burg Cathedral, which has been as often describ- 
ed as its steeple, I shall only say, that I was parti- 
cularly struck with the splendid colouring and 
| exquisite workmanship of the painted windows, 
which greatly surpass any thing of the kind in 
England, and which are only equalled by those 
in the Cathedral Churches of Spain. 

. The only other work of art worthy of notice in 
Strasburg, is the monument erected to Marshall 
Saxe, in one of the Protestant Churches, which 


seemed to me,to possess great merit, both in design 


and execution. The Marshall stands upon an emi-. 


nence, in a dignified attitude, and with a tranquil 
countenance; death, shrouded in a robe, and 


without presenting any of the hideous features in 


which death is too often represented, stands be-— 


low, holding in his hand, an hour glass, which 
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he raises upwards,—and between the Marshall, 
and. death, is the genius of France, who with im- 
ploring looks, mingled with an expression of 
fear, stretches both hands: towards. the hour glass, 
in a repelling attitude. 

Rhine wine: may be drunk in perfection at 
Strasburg by those who choose to pay for it,—but 
it requires some practice to be secure against im- 
position,—for to one unpracticed. in the taste of 
Rhine wine, it is easy. to pass off the wine that 
grows in, various parts of Alsasce and Baden, as 
genuine Vin du Rhin,—which is: the: production 
of only a limited territory. 

Besides the.dress of the: Strasburghers, and the 
general aspect of the town,.there are several other 
matters by which it is easy to. discover, that 
Strasburg, is more German than. French ;, there is 
less bowing, less external ciyility,—less anima- 
tion,—fewer gestures ; the countenances too, are 
no longer French: few, thin, dark,, sallow counte- 
nances. are to be seen:, in their -stead,, we; find 
broad faces, and fair complexions.. Another dif- 


ference is discernible in the.cookery,—in the ho- 
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tels of Strasburg, we miss the delicatesse that dis- 
tinguishes the cookery of La Grande Nation : 
there is no longer that amalgamation of flavours 
in which no one predominates; the flavour is 
more prononcé: I am sorry to be obliged to 
make use of a french word,—but in speaking of 
an art which, after that of war, fait la eloire _de 
la France, this is perhaps permissible. 

Before proceeding from Strasburg to Con- 
stance, | resolved to make an excursion to the 
mountains of the Vosges. These mountains as I 
have already mentioned, form the western bound- 
ary of Alsasce, dividing that country from Bur- 

-gundy and Franche Compté. The enquiries I 
had made, both in journeying towards Strasburg, 
and after arriving there, seemed to promise a 
sufficient reward for the labour of an excursion. 

"Since leaving Paris, I had travelled by the di- 
ligence; but I now resolved to return to my old 
mode of travelling, and to become a _ pedestrian ; 
Syd before setting out, let me observe, that in 
e travelling three hundred and forty miles, from 


Paris to Strasburg, I found no reason to join in 
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the cry so loudly raised against travelling in 
France. The French diligences perform their 
journeys at the rate of six miles per hour, in- 
cluding stoppages,—they are greatly more roomy 
and commodious than the English stage-coaches, 
and quite as well hung,—and what does it signify 
to the Traveller who finds himself seated in a 
place every way upon an equality with an Eng- 
lish Post Chaise, if half a dozen others with 
lighter purses, are shut up in the Rotonde be- 
hind,—and so long as the coach performs the 
journey within the stated time, of what impor- 
tance is it, if the horses are rough and long tailed, 
or if the harness be made of ropes: and to this 
let me add, that coach fares in England are 
greatly higher than they are in France. The dis- 
tance from Paris to Strasburg, I have already 
said is three hundred and forty miles, andthe 
fare for the best place is 37 francs or, if the 
Traveller chooses to go outside, with a cabriolet 
covering, he may perform the journey for 10 " 
less. 


To reach the entrance to the Vosges, from 
D 
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Strasburg, you cross the richest and finest part of 
Alsasce,—though not the most picturesque,—for 
until within a league of the mountains, the road 
lies through a continued plain covered with grain, 
and but scantily diversified with wood. Three 
leagues from Strasburg, I stopped to breakfast at 
a respectable auberge, the landlord of which, was 
also a considerable Proprietaire,—and I availed 
myself of the opportunity, to make some enquiries 
respecting the value of land, labour, &c., in Al- 
sasce and Lorrain. I found him intelligent and 
| eels Ati bia after he had given me some 
information upon various points, he proposed to 
conduct me to the house of a gentleman who re- 
resided at no great distance,—a very large pro- 
prietor, and one well acquainted with the subject 
upon which I was desirous of information. It 
may be easily supposed that I readily accepted 
the offer,—and under convoy of the Aubergiste, 
I reached the house of Mr. Ossman in about an 


hour. 


I was received with the greatest courtesy,—and 


was pressed to accept of the hospitalities of the ~ 


cm 
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house till next day, which I declined,—but I 
agreed to stay my midi, which in Alsasce, means 
dinner, because it is taken at mid-day. I regret 
‘that my limited information upon agricultural 
matters, did not permit me to make enquiries, 
the answers to which might have been more wor- 
thy of recording. Such as they are however, they 
may not be altogether devoid of interest. 
Throughout Alsasce and Lorrain,—the farmers 
are all Proprietors,—and all the Proprietors far- 
mers. Such properties run from four acres up to 
200: when they exceed this quantity, the Pro- 
‘prietor then usually farms out a part of his land : 
about one fifth part of the produce goes to Go- 
vernment in the shape of taxes. The best land 
will return 5 per cent, when let, and the rent is 
paid in produce,---a half or two thirds, or one 
third, according to the quality of the soil. Horses, 
fit for farm service, cost from £8 to £10. A farm 
servant receives £10, or £12 a year; a day la- 
bourer is paid Is. 3d. per day, excepting in the 
time of hay, or vintage when he receives Is. 6d. 


and as much wine as he chooses to drink ; female 
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servants including cooks, receive from £4 to £6; 
the keep of a horse costs about £12 per annum, 
and there is no tax of any kind, either upon 
horses or servants. | | 

The transference of property generally through- 
out France, is rare,—this is partly owing to the 
high stamp. duties which are exigible,—but when — 
good land is sold, it brings in these Provinces 
about twenty years purchase. To one travelling 
through the uninclosed lands of France, a diffi- 
culty is suggested to the mind, as to the manner 
of describing property in case of transference. 
This is done by describing the property to be sold, 
as bounded by other property; and the frontier 
of the different properties is marked by stones, a- 
long which, an imaginary line is drawn. 

Upon enquiring how much land might suffice 
for the support of a man and his family, I found 
that upon six acres, a man might live comfort- 
ably, eating fresh meat twice a week. No pro- 
prietor having less than 150 acres, ever lets it 
out of his own hand,—nor, with property to this 


extent, does he consider himself above holding 


it 
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the plough,—which is invariably a wheel plough, 
drawn by two horses. 

Besides grain, there are two important articles 
of produce in Alsasce and Lorrain,—Tobacco and 
madder: these are both extremely profitable to 
the cultivator ; the former pays to Government 
£4 upon every cwt.,—and the cultivation of the 
latter has received important encouragement by 
the late Government order, by which the dress 
trousers of the military are changed from blue to 
scarlet : this has had the double advantage of en- 
couraging agriculture, and of saving to Govern- 
ment, the expense of foreign dies. 

The cattle throughout Alsasce, are of the most 
miserable description ; there is no pasture land ; 
and the cows receive a scanty and unwholesome 
nourishment, from the rank grass and weeds that 
grow in the ditches by the way side; every few 
hundred yards along the road, women may be 
seen employed in cutting, and carrying away this 
coarse herbage. Nor are the horses throughout 
this part of France better provided for,—they are 


generally very wretched creatures,—small, Jank, 
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and ill-fed. — ° 

We hear much in England, of French bread ; 
and those who visit France for the first time, 
usually conceive high notions of its excellence zy 
but this expectation is sure to be disappointed ; 
for, to one who has been accustomed either to the 
bread of the London Public Baker,—or to the 
wholesome household bread baked in the coun- 
try, nothing can be morevinsipid than the white 
saltless bread found throughout the greater part 
of France; but until I partook of the hospitali- 
ties of the house into which I had introduced my- 
selfon my way to the Vosges, it had never oc= 
curred to me to enquire why the french bread was 
baked without salt; the answer to my enquiry 
was quite satisfactory: there is a duty of 8 sous” 
_ per lb. upon salt: the same reason operates, in 
preventing salt being put into butter; but this 
want—if felt to be a want,—is capable of being 
supplied,— whereas the fault in the bread, is irre- 
mediable. 

I spent three days among the Vosges moun- 


tains; but as this journey is dedicated chiefly to 
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the Tyrol, I shall only say, of my excursion in 
Alsasce, that I regretted then, and still regret, 
that my plans did not permit me to extend it. 
Europe is ransacked for the picturesque,—but the 
Department of the Vosges is passed over,—and 
yet I do not know any district in Europe, where 
it is to be found in so much perfection. I passed 
through many charming valleys, every one tra- 
versed by a stream, and overlooked by wooded 
rocks, cottages, and ruins,—for there is scarcely 
an isolated eminence among the mountains of the 
Vosges, that is not crowned by the ivied walls of 
one of those strong holds, that in former times, 
were the baronial castles*of the German Nobles. 
Nor in any place that I have yet visited, have I 
found more primitive manners than in the 
Vosges; but this will create no surprise when I 
add, that in the three villages where I passed three 
nights, I could not learn that any foreigner had 
visited them for several years. One single illus- 
trative picture, I must gratify myself with sketch- 
ing. 

It was on the second day after leaving Stras- 
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burg, and when I had penetrated into the heart 
of the mountains, that on a delicious evening, | 
looked down upon avillage called, I think Rannes, 
one straggling street, suspended over the brawling 
stream that watered the little valley, and over- 
topped by the ruins of two—no doubt rival cas- 
tles. I enquired for an Auberge: but there are 
no Inns in the Vosges, for there are no Travel- 
lers; and uncertain how the night was to be 
spent, my pace had gradually waxed slower, till 
it came to adead halt,—when an old, respectable 
looking man, coming from the vine-covered porch 
of a house opposite, asked me if I were a stran- 
ger,—and learning my difficulty, he offered me 
the hospitalities of his house. 


It was a Patriarchal establishment ; and there, 


might be seen all the domestic virtues,—reverence 
for age,—indulgence for youth,—motherly love, 
—sisterly and brotherly affection. I was receiy- 
ed, as strangers were received of old, before the 
inhabitants of cities had carried their refinements, 


—perhaps their corruptions, into the lands of 


simplicity and hospitality. How equally flowed 


> 
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the stream of life, in this seclusion! what a pic- 
ture of peace and serenity! and yet, to one whose 
scenes of life are shifted every day, and who is 
accustomed to men and cities, it is rather a pain- 
ful, at all events, a regretful sensation that is 
awakened by the contemplation of life without 
variety,—and, as it would seem, almost without 
enjoyment. 

The old man, whose head was frosted over 
with eighty winters, and his ‘spouse, seemingly 
as aged, sat during the evening at the door, upon 
two seats formed of plaited vine twigs, watching 
silently, the labour of their progeny. ‘Their son, 
a healthy man, of perhaps forty years, was dig- 
ging little troughs at the roots of his vines; 
while two boys, of about ten and twelve years. 
old, carried pitchers of water from a neighbour- 
ing spring. The old man’s daughter-in-law was 
within the house, preparing supper, and pleasing 
as she best could, a little pet of three or four 
years old, that sat upon a stool, eating cherries. 
But the gem,—the chief figure in the group, was 


the grand-daughter, who stood upon the threshold 
E 
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with her arms crossed, having just returned from 
a visit to the neighbouring cottage of a married 
sister. She was the first and only French girl I 
ever saw, of whom one might say, ‘‘ she is inter- 
esting.” Many are piquantes,—many gentilles,— 
some, even jolies comme des anges,—but interest- . 
ing! how seldom. I will leave the sketch as it is, 


—and return to my journey. 








vty, 


CHAPTER III, 


eee 


JOURNEY TO AUGSBURG. 





Lindau; Wargen anda village fair; aspect of Bavaria ; 
German Postilions; a children’s feast; ‘‘ Buy a Broom” 
roads, towns and scenery; usages of Bavaria; arrival at 
Augsburg, 


The same reasons that induce me to pass light~ 
ly, over this excursion in Alsasce, restrain me 
from giving any details of my journey from Stras- 
burg to Constance,—the more so, that this route 
through the territory of Baden, by Schaffhausen, 
is too much travelled, to leave me the slightest 
hope of interesting the reader by my narrative. 
I left Constance by the steam boat at five in the 


morning ; and at three in the afternoon, on step- 


¢ _ ping upon the pier of Lindau, I found myself in 


Bavaria. 
Ever since childhood, I have had pleasant 


thoughts of Constance and its lake; and these 
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were among the places, to which I had resolved, 
one day or other, to make a pilgrimage: but now 
that I am sitting in the window of the Inn, at 
Lindau, with the lake spread out below me, I 
must say, that I do not greaily admire it. It 
wants alike, the defined characier of a lake, and 
the illimiiable atiribu.es of the ocean. Lindau . 
too, which seems upon the map, au importané 
place,—the frontier town of Bavaria, —and built 
upon an island, i in the very idea of which there is 
something imposing, is but a poor place when one 
‘gets into it; but whatever maly be the merits 
of a frontier town, the Traveller looks upon it 
with some interesi, as being the first indicator of 
the manners &c., of another country. 

In walking to the Inn from the Cus:om Horse, 
(where by the bye, I was in danger of geiting 
into trouble, from the discovery of half a povnd 
of tea in my porimanteau,) I needed nothing 
more to tell me that I was no longer in France, 
than the betier looks, and neater dresses of the 
‘women; and in passing the Hotel de Ville, I was 


reminded that I was im Germany ; for from the 
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mouths of each of the four centinels on duty, de- 
pended an enormous pipe. This however, I = 
terwards found, is a luxury rather winked at, 
than permitted, among the troops of His Bava- 
rian Majesty: during, parade, the pipe must be 
kept out of sight; but at a Review which I saw 
at Augsburg, when the troops were ordered to 
stand at ease, before leaving the field,—the mus- 
kets were in a moment piled, and exchanged 
for pipes; and the smell of gunpowder was 
quickly lost in the fume of tobacco. 

Lindau lies at’ the South Western extremity of 
‘Bavaria,—Passaw at the North Eastern extremi- 
ty, on the frontier of Bohemia,—and from Lin- 
dau to Passau, I resolved to journey by the cir- 
cuitous route of Augsburg and Munich, en voi- 
ture,—reserving Pedestrianism for the more 
mountainous Bohemia; which I at that time pur- 
posed visiting,—a purpose, which was changed in 
the manner to be afterwards related. I accord- 
ingly concluded a bargain with a voiturier, to 
carry me to Augsburg for 15 florins, and next 


morning a little after five, [ passed over the long 
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wooden bridge which connects the island with 
the mainland. I did not venture upon breakfast 
at Lindau,—because, the evening before, having 
entrusted my tea-pot to the waiting girl, for a 
supply of boiling water, I found myself sipping a 
cup of bad lemonade; and upon a scrutiny, I 

‘discovered that it is the practice in Bavaria, to 
flavour the tea with a few slices of lemon. Gene- 
rally speaking, the tea one purchases on the con- 
tinent, needs nothing to disguise its taste,—it 1s 

. both good and cheap. An odious monopoly has 
not forced into existence, puffing establishments 
to vend trash at a low price; I paid at Strasburg 
4s. per lb. for excellent black tea,—and about 
4s. 8d, for green. 

The country on leaving Lindau, I found as 
agreeable as a flat country can be,—it was pretty 
equally divided between grass and corn; but I 

i noticed also, a considerable quantity of wet un- 
cultivable land,—and even some marshes. I was 
greatly surprised to see in several places, women 
in the fields, mowing; they were accompanied 


by several men,—and kept regular time with 
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their male companions; wielding the scythe as 
sturdily, and apparently with as much ease, as 
their stronger fellow labourers. 

About two leagues from Lindau, the road 
crossed the frontier of Bavaria! and continued to 
run for two leagues more, through an angle of 
the kingdom of Wurtemberg ; and soon after en- ' 
tering this territory, we arrived at Wangen, 
where we stopped to breakfast. There chanced 
to be a great fair this day at Wangen; the fields 
outside of the town, were covered with cattle, 
and buyers and sellers,—and the streets were 
lined with booths, and crowded with country 
people. The Inns were of course also crowded, 
—hbut so respectable an arrival as a Caleche and 
pair, procured a vacant table in the window of 
the Public room, which was filled with farmers, 
drovers, and itinerant merchants, enjoying them- 
selves over a pot of ale, which, with the addition 
of bread and cheese, seemed to be the universal 
breakfast. 

If the Traveller in Bavaria wishes to breakfast 


comfortably, he must carry tea along with him ; 


4 
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tea is not to be obtained in the country Inns ; and 
if coffee be asked for, it is served up in a most 
unsatisfactory way. In place of as much coffee 
and boiled milk being prepared, as will fill two 
or three breakfast basins,—one small pot, con- 
taining about a gill of coffee, and another, con- 
taining about as much boiled cream, are placed 
upon the table. This mixture, besides the small 
quantity, is too rich to be used otherwise than as 
a cordial. 
While the horses were resting and feeding, I 
walked through the fair, which was a busy and 
lively scene. The chief articles exposed for sale, 
were calicos, silk handkerchiefs, and female or- ; 
naments : the calicos were of Swiss manufacture; 
the silks were French; and the female orna- 
ments, such as combs, and tinsel gewgaws, were 
manufactured in Bavaria. I was much pleased 
with the apparently comfortable condition of the 
Wurtemburgers; the market and country people, 
were well dressed, and to all appearance, well 
fed; and there was an air of contentment, and 


good humour in almost every countenance, that — 
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was strongly contrasted in my memory, with the 
haggard and thinking countenances of the manu- 
facturing population of both France and Eng- 
land. 

The outsides of the houses in this little town, 
struck me as being particularly grotesque. Not, 
as in the country of the Grisons, painted upon 
Classical models—representing pillars, and pi- 
lastres, and pediments,—but daubed over in gla- 
ring colours, with representations of sea snakes, 
and dragons, and dolphins, and landscapes, — 
and marine views. | 

From Wangen to Leutkirch, the road lay 
through a tolerably agreeable, fertile, and very 
populous country ; the fields were spotted with 
labourers, and women stiil formed the greater 
proportion of them. The cottages by the way 
side were very numerous,—and in their materials 
and construction, were all respectable: I noticed 
that all the houses, small and great, were tiled, — 
and numerous red-tiled cottages certainly produce 
an agreeable and warm effect when thickly scat-. 


tered over a country,—and are connected in our 
F 
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minds, with comfort and respectability. 

The constant smoking of a German voiturier is 
amusing and annoying at the same time. It is 
amusing to see him make his pipe the object of 
his chief solicitude, and to find that from morn- 
ing until night, he contrives to occupy himself 
with the different branches of his favourite, and 
never ending enjoyment,—screwing and unscrew- 
ing his pipe,—cleaning its various parts,—exa- 
mining his flints,—striking a light, and putting 
his pipe into, and taking it out of his mouth. 
But it is also annoying; for it is impossible that 
a man can be occupied with his pipe and his 
horses at the same time. In this, as well as in 
other journeys which I have made with German 
Postilions, I have been in constant danger of an 
overturn ; the reins are often abandoned for the 
flint and steel ; and nothing but the docility of the 
horses, saves the Traveller from being thrown 
into the ditch, or smashed against some other ve- 
hicle. 

At Leutkirch, we again enter Bavaria. Here 


we rested two hours,—and these two hours, I oc- 
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cupied very agreeably. There was a children’s 
feast ; about two hundred boys and girls, all the 
girls dressed in white, headed by a band of mu- 
sic, and several banners, walked to a neighbour- 
ing hill, where preparations had been already 
made for their reception. And first, having 
formed two circles, the girls inside, and the boys 
without, a grave, but good humoured elderly 
gentleman made a speech to the little people, 
commending them for their industry and profi- 
ciency at school, and telling them, that they were 
assembled to enjoy themselves, to eat as much 
bun as they pleased, and to play till sunset; and 
he concluded by exhorting the boys to behave 
with gentleness and kindness to their female 
playmates. Then the same old gentleman, dis- 
tributed prizes to the little boys and girls ; and 
a quantity of embroidered and sewed work was 
then produced from a basket, and exposed to the 
grown-up audience for sale, the proceeds to be 
appropriated to charitable purposes; and this be- 
ing done, all the boys and girls were dismissed 


to their games. The next moment, all were at 
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play, boys and girls mingling promiscuously : 
numerous tables too were spread with buns, and 
light wine, and water, to which the youngsters 
resorted for refreshment. One beautiful little 
girl about twelve years of age appeared to be 
Queen of the games, she wore a chaplet of flow- 
ers, and seemed to be invested with the authority 
which was yielded alike to her superior age, and 
charming countenance. | 

It was altogether, a beautiful, and pleasing 
scene. New fangled notions of education and 
propriety had evidently made no progress in Ba- 
varia,—there was no torturing of nature: chil- 


dren were children, 





not ridiculous caricatures 
of men and women,—and the buoyancy of child- 
hood, was not curbed by the silly prosaic maxims 
of modern Philosophers. As for the sensible and 
kind hearted old gentleman who lent his counte- 
nance to the children’s feast, I could not resist the. 
temptation of mtroducing myself to him, and ex- 
pressing the great pleasure I had received. I 
found he was a magistrate of the town; and we 


spent a pleasant hour over a bottle of Rhine 
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wine, and in talking of the improvements of mo- 
dern times. They know but little in Bavaria, of 
the march of mind ; the old gentleman had never 
heard of Mechanics’ Institutes, or Libraries for 
the people. ‘‘ Tis a great discovery” said he, 
‘* but tell me one thing,” are crime and vice di- 
minished in your country, and are the people 
happier?” but as my voiturier was impatient,— 
the reins already in his hand, and the pipe in his 
mouth,—I had an excuse to rise suddenly, and 
take leave of my kind entertainer; and we were 
soon on the road to Meiningen. 

It is scarcely possible to travel in Bavaria 
without calling to mind the Bavarian Broom 
girls, and the ‘‘ Buy a Broom,” of Madame Ves- 
tris. One naturally expects to have the recol- 
lection of these, refreshed in Bavaria ; but from 
the hour I entered, until the hour I quitted the 
country, I never saw one woman whose dress— 
still less, whose brooms, recalled to mind the 
broom girls who are seen in every street in Eng- 
land. I much question, whether these persons 


are Bavarians; the greater number are more 
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probably Dutch and Belgian: Bavaria is far dis- 
tant from England,—and I perceived nothing 
among the inhabitants, that could induce one to 
think they were driven by necessity, from their 
native country. 

In this part of Bavaria, the country is ex- 
tremely populous ; between Leutkirch and Mein- 
ingen, I counted no fewer than thirteen towns, or 
large villages,—not indeed, all of them lying by 
the way side,—but situated within half a league 
of the road: Hére, the custom I had observed in 
Wangen, the little Wirtumburg town—that of 
painting the outside of the houses, is also follow- 
ed. I noticed the fronts of several houses adorn- 
ed with paintings from Bible History,—and upon 
many of the window shutters, were representa- 
tions of Popes and Cardinals. 

I was delighted every where in Bavaria, with 
the excellence of the roads. No macadamization 
could make them better than they are. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose, that good: roads are 
to be found only in England ; or that in order to 


have good roads, we must pay a magnificent pen- 
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sion to a Surveyor General. In Bavaria, in most 
parts of Switzerland, and the Tyrol,—in many 
parts of the Netherlands,—and throughout all 
Sweden,—nay even in-some parts of Spain, I 
have travelled over as fine roads as I have ever 
seen in England ; and in most of these countries, 
the name of Macadam was never heard. 

At Meiningen we did not stop,—but drove on 
towards Mindelheim, where I intended passing 
the night. This was a charming drive ; the road 
lay through extensive forests of fir, mingled with 
some lighter wood. Here and there, small lakes — 
glistened through the trees,—beautiful grassy - 
glades now and then opened among the woods,— 
and from the deep shades, though it was yet 
broad day, the Nightingale’s sharp and ever va- 
rying notes, poured from either side of the road. 
If this part of Bavaria were traversed by any suf- 
ficiently large river, flowing towards the lake of 
Constance, a fine revenue might be derived from 
her forests ; timber might in that case reach the 
countries that stand in need of it, by way of the 


Rhine,—but the only rivers that traverse Bavaria, 
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are the Inn, the Iser, the Lech, and the Iller,— 
and all of these excepting the Inn, which has. its 
source in the Grisons, rise in the Tyrolean Alps, 
and flow due north, towards the Danube,—which 


would carry timber into timber countries, in 


place of into those which stand in need of it. The | 


greater part of the country however, through 
which I passed between the frontier and Augs- 
burg, was arable, and under tillage. I, remark- 
ed immense quantities of drilled wheat, between 
Leutkirch and Mindelheim ; and every where, 
the crops were heavy,—and no labour seemed 
to be spared in the cultivation and preparation of 
the land: Women, here as in the neighbourhood 
of Lindau, bore a large—I may say indeed, an 
equal share of the toil with the men ; every kind 
of field labour was indiscriminately performed 


by men or women, and in several fields, I observ- 


ed women at the plough. We reached Mindel- - 


heim about seven in the evening. 


{ was much pleased with the Bavarian country 


towns. Both Meiningen and Mindelheim are 


agreeable places. The streets are wide, which 
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in Northern latitudes is an advantage,—they are 
scrupulously clean; the houses are for the most 
part respectable, and the inhabitants are well 
dressed, and certainly good looking. Let me 
add, that the Inns are comfortable, and reason- 
able in their charges. I always found good din- 
ners, clean beds,—and moderate bills. In fact, 
if I were desired to name the country in which 
one may travel the cheapest, and at the same 
time enjoy a reasonable share of comforts, I 
should say Bavaria. Indeed, with the single ex- 
ception of Bavaria, I have found no difference in 
the expence of travelling in one country and ano- 
ther. It is true, that in Bavaria, wine is not to 
be had for nothing, as it is im every part of 
France and in most of the Southern countries ; 
for although Bavaria grows some wine, it is not 
@ wine country: its wines however, are not ex- 
pensive ; and their quality is always agreeable,— 
generally of the Rhine wine species, and far su- 
perior to the vim ordinaire of almost every part 
of France. | 

I left Mindelheim at six the following morn- 
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ing. It isa curious law in Bavaria, that every 
Traveller must pay four pence English, for a 
permit to leave every town; but this expense is 
more than compensated by his being allowed to 
keep his passport in his pocket. Soon after leav- 
ing Mindelheim, we entered upon an extensive 
plain,—part of that great plain which stretches 
over all the central parts of Bavaria. It is di- 
vided between corn and pasture land; and as it 
was now the hay harvest, the country was seen 
to the greatest advantage. | 

At no time does a grass country look so beau- 
tiful, as when it is dotted with hay ricks; at 
no time, is the country so fragrant; and perhaps 
it is then also, that the manners of the country 
people are the best displayed. But hay making 
in Bavaria, is much the same as hay making 
elsewhere,—a charming melange of labour and 
recreation; lads and lasses will always be lads 
and lasses, whether they be hay-making, or 
a-maying, in the fields of England, or France, or 
Bavaria. I noticed too, in every village, the 


garlanded Maypole; so that Bavaria has not yet 
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parted with her old customs; and so little pro- 
gress haye new lights made in Bavaria, that her 
peasantry do not yet despise a merry-making. 

- The Bavarian peasantry are fond of dress,— 
and they dress tastefully ; when I speak of Mu- 
nich, I shall have occasion to say more upon this 
subject, but even in the country, and country 
towns,—to dress becomingly, appears to be an 
object ; among other little embellishments to 
which they have recourse, to set off their charms, 
er to give an air of sprightliness, | may mention 
artificial flowers; which the women wear in their 
hair, and the men in their hats. These are little 
matters ; but they are worth telling. 

I have a great idea, that in writing travels, the 
art is, to set down little as well as great things, 
—for example that women wear short petticoats, 
or men, tight small clothes, as well as that the 
country abounds in corn, or that the city over- 
flows with wealth. I am doubtful, if the most 
erudite man, writes travels the most agreeably ; 
small things escape, or are looked upon as be- 


neath liis notice. Travels are much the same in 
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this respect, as memoirs; for the character of a 
people, as of an individual, is often best seen in 
trifles. The best biography the world ever saw, 
is Boswell’s life of Johnson; and had Boswell 
been a greater man, the work would have been 
less valuable : the real interest of the work con- 
sists in its minuteness; for it is by this quality, 
that we are made thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject of the Biography. 

All the way between Mindelheim and Augs- 
burg, I passed through a continuous plain, gene- 
rally fertile, and well cultivated; and sprinkled 
with numerous flocks of cattle, and of swine ; sad 
about three o'clock, I reached Augsburg,—the 


spires of which had long been visible. 


CHAPTER IV. 


—_—_ 


AUGSBURG, 





Streets, houses, usages ; a delicate digression; pictures ; 


fountains ; gardens; society,—prices of provisions ; journey 
to Munich. 


Before we visit any place, fancy has always 
been at work; and has already finished an etch- 
ing,—I need scarcely say how very far removed 
from truth. It is perhaps surprising however, 
since towns so much resemble each other that 
these fancy sketches should so seldom approach 
to the truth : occasionally, I have found a slight 
resemblance between the etching of fancy, and 
the reality ; but this is rare; and Augsburg 
was not one of the exceptions. I expected 
to see a dark, gloomy, ugly, ancient looking 
town; and I found an open, handsome, fine 


city,—with streets that may be put in comparison 
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with the most modern of those which are found 
in the most admired towns in Europe. The street 
in which my hotel,—the principal hotel in the 
city,—was situated, is at least three quarters of a 
mile in length; broader than Regent-street ; and 
lined on either side, by houses, that both in 
height, and in general effect, arising from the 
size of the houses, and the diversity in their ar- 
chitecture, very far eclipse any thing I know of 
in London. Where in some of the old conti- 
nental cities, the streets are wide, and the houses 
lofty and well built,—there is an air of substan- 


tiality, and even grandeur about them, that we 


cannot discover in the “‘ Metropolitan Improve-. 


ments,’ —least of all perhaps, in the ornamented 
shells that adorn the most beautiful of our 
Parks. 

In the street of which I am now speaking, are 
situated the town houses of the principal Mer- 
chants, and Bankers, some of whom are possessed 
of princely fortunes,—at all events, of fortunes 


far greater than one would expect to find in Ba- 


varia, and in a city, so little commercial as — 


pw 
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Augsburg. I walked through the house of a 
Banker named Schaetzler, who is said to possess 
property amounting to at least six million of  flo- 
rins (upwards of £600,000 ster.) and an income, 
of a million of florins besides. The house, I 
found fit for the residence of Royalty ; magnifi- 
cent in its extent, its furniture, its embellish- 
ments. One of the rooms had been lately fitted 
up, on the occasion of a visit from the King, who 
did the banker the honor of accepting a féte in 
his house; and this apartment was in every res- 
pect worthy of the purpose to which it was des- 
tined. Schaetzler is not however, the richest 
man in Augsburg, nor. his house the finest. 
There is another, whose name has escaped me, 
who possesses three of the most splendid houses 
in that street, each of them equal in extent to the 
London Mansion House, and who owns besides, 
nine country houses. 

I have not seen the observation made by any. 
Traveller, that England is almost the only country 
in Europe, in which, among the middle classes, 


the master and mistress of a house, occupy the 
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same bed. This is not so insignificant an obser- 
vation as it may at first sight appear; and I am 
much disposed to think, that the relation of a 
fact even such as this, bearing in any degree 
upon the manners or morals of the middle classes 
in a country, is more important than the most 
learned. and elaborate description of public mo- 
numents. The observation is suggested, from 
having noticed that the house of the Banker was 
an exception to the general continental rule,— 
and that there was in his house, a matrimonial 
chamber, as it is understood among the middle 
classes-in England ; and the same custom ob- 
tains throughout Bavaria generally, among all 
classes. 

From the union, or the separation, of the ma- 
trimonial establishment, I incline to draw some 
conclusions respecting the manners and morals 
of a people. Observation fully warrants me in 
this. I have constantly observed, that in those 
countries, and in that class of society, where the 
domestic virtues are the most prominent, and the 
marriage tie the most sacred, there is no separa- 
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tion of the kind alluded to,--and that precisely 
in the proportion in which we find the marriage 
tie weak, the separation is extensive. 

In England, it is only among the highest 
ranks,—and far from universally among them— 
that there is no matrimonial chamber, in its ge- 
neral,old fashioned, and English acceptation : The 
middle classes admit no matrimonial separation ; 
and among the middle classes of England, 
more than in any other country on earth, the do- 
mestic virtues are practiced, and the obligation — 
of the marriage relation reverenced and felt. 
Pass into France,—and we find, that the menage 
of the higher classes, is adopted also throughout 
the middle ranks: it is rarely, that among those 
above the rank of bourgeois, we find a matrimo- 
nial bed; and it is only among the bourgeois, in 
France, that we find the married life such as it is 
seen in England, both among the lower and mid- 
dle classes. The Netherlands rank in these res- 
pects with France. Then, if we travel farther 
south, we shall find a still farther corroboration 


of the truth of my assertion. In Spain, the ma- 
H 
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trimonial bed is unknown even among the lower 


classes ; and in that country, the marriage tie is 


entirely disregarded,—and domestic comforts un- 
known. 

It is my duty as a Traveller, to state facts; and 
what appear to me, to be their results ; and if I 
am able to*account for these results, so much the 
better. I think however, that in this case, no 


one will find much difficulty in seeing the con- 


nexion. All habitual separation produces a di- 


minution of affection; and all diminution of af- 


fection necessarily leads to a laxity in the mar- 


‘Tiage relation,—and to the absence of what we 


call, the domestic virtues. Had the Author of 
‘the City of the plague” been of a different opi- 


nion, he could not have made use of that beauti- 


_ ful expression, in which is conveyed, a world of 


endearment, and wedded confidence, ‘‘ they who 


lay their heads on the same pillow.” 


Switzerland may perhaps be cited, in opposi- . 


tion to the principle for which I have been con- 


tending ; there, the menage of France is most 


generally adopted,—and yet, they have the mee 
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tation of being’a moral people. This reputation, 
however it may have been earned, is, I suspect 
unjustly retained ; at all events, there is little, in- 
Switzerland, of that domestic union, and home, 
comforts and enjoyments, which are so fully un- 
derstood in England. The night separation is 
continued during the day. There is*little ming- 
ling of male and female society ; the husband has 
his re-union and the wife has hers; and though 
in a cold country, fire-side pleasures are little un- 
derstood. But, to return to Bavaria,—things are 
differently managed in that country. There, the 
matrimonial chamber is found amongst all ranks, 
—eyen in the Palace of the King;. there, a 
greater simplicity of manners, and a greater pu- 
rity of morals, are found among all classes—even 
up to Royalty itself, which has the wisdom not 
to despise the domestic enjoyments of a private 
station. 

The Traveller has no occasion to remain more 
than two or three days in Augsburg, which I 
found sufficient to see all that deserved notice. 


The morning after my arrival, J spent an hour or - 
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two agreeably in the Town Hall, which contains 
a tolerable collection of pictures of all the 
schools; particularly of the Flemish. Rubens 
and Vandyke are both conspicuous,—the latter 
especially, in one or two choice specimens ; and 
there are some agreeable pictures too, from the 
hands of Lud. Caracci; Tintoretto, Carlo Dolce, — 
and Progacini. Albert Durer also, arrests the 
lover of the antique. From the pictures, I walk- 
ed to the Church of- St. Uluric—old, massive, 
and gloomy,—and from thence I found my way 
to the arsenal, where they showed me some can- 
non of extraordinary magnitude,—a present to 
his Bavarian Majesty—more curious however 
than useful ; since eighteen horses are required to 
drag one. | 
Passing along the wide street of which I have 
already spoken, I observed that it is adorned by 
several ornamental fountains; and the sun being 
at that time intensely hot, I sensibly felt the ef- 
fect which imagination exerts upon the tempera- 
ment of the body. Undoubtedly narrow streets 


are the best security against heat; but in a north- 
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ern climate, where such precautions are unneces- 
sary, and where the admission of sunshine 
ought rather to be studied, I know of no better 
mode of diffusing coolness during the heats of 
summer, than by an abundance of fountains,—I 
do not mean, by the agitation of the air, and its 
decreased temperature in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the jet; but by the influence pro- 
duced through the medium of imagination. This 
effect is greatly increased, by the singular device 
of one of the fountains of Augsburg: it is sur- 
mounted by a Hereules,—and the jet falls for 
ever upon his foot. No one walking upon the 
hot pavement, can look upon it without an agree- 
able sensation of coolness. ‘ 

The Augsburghers are much addicted to the 
promenade; In fine weather, all classes resort to 
the different gardens which are set apart for the 
recreation of the inhabitants. I visited them all ; 
and found, that in Augsburg, distinctions in so- 
ciety, are carried as far as they are elsewhere. 
There are three gardens, each, set apart for its 


own class of visitors; but no one yielding to the 
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other, in the beauty of its walks, or in the acco 
modations which are offered to the frequenters of 
it. The highest in the grade of gentility is that 
which is under the especial patronage of the Mi- 
litary. 

This is a subscription promenade, to which 
only the upper ranks are admitted. The nextis 
devoted to the middle ranks,—and the citizens 
and trades-people have also their garden ; where, 
if they are not entertained by a military band, a 
band Bourgeois pleases them as well ; and where, 
if there be less of the graces that distinguish 
high life, there is more of the ease and freedom 
that attend a lower station. 

I was much pleased with what I saw, in alk 
these places of public resort. The music that 
distinguished the garden of the ‘ exclusives,’ 
was charming ; the. middle classes appeared to 
be satisfied with the promenade and conversation, 


—and in the garden Bourgeois, the enjoyments 


‘were not quite so intellectual: Wine, cake, and - 


beer even, were in requisition,—and here and 


there, the young people had struck up a dance — 
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to very tolerable music. Among all classes, I 
observed an air of great respectability, and con- 
tentedness: this is observable in the streets as 
well as in the gardens ; and no where, unless in 
Munich, have I ever seen a greater number of 
pretty faces,—and those who would be called in 
country dialect, smart girls. 

Besides these gardens, the moat which sur- 
rounds Augsburg, and which is not stagnant, but 
is traversed by a running stream, has been con- 
verted into a promenade,—open to all,—and 
tastefully laid out. The evening I spent among 
these walks, a great many pleasure boats were 
rowing about; and after the military band had 
left. the garden, it was transfered to one of the 
boats. I remember this evening with great plea- 
sure; the weather was mild and calm; the music 
excellent; and the scene altogether, novel and 
agreeable. 

I regret I am unable to recollect the name of 
the hotel in which I resided, for the sake of 
those who may follow me,-—it was so excellent : 


it seemed to me perfect in its arrangements, and — 
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extremely moderate in its charges; and some 
idea may be formed of its size, when [ say, that 
it contained one room in which three thousand 
persons have often assembled at winter concerts 
and balls.'\. How different is a German, from a 
French table d’ Hote! At the former, how much 
less pretension,—how much less self-importance, 
—how much less noise, how much less selfish- 
ness, and greed,—how much less inquisitiveness ! 
Some would add—how much less excellent a 
dinner ! this, however justly it might be said ge- 
nerally, of German cookery, will not hold good 
if applied to Augsburg or Munich: but, to re- 
turn to the word inquisitiveness,—I believe a fo- 
reigner might sit down at a table d’' Hote in Ba- 
varia day after day, and perhaps month after 
month, without being once requested to speak of 
himself : there is no ‘¢ Monsieur is probably go- 
ing to” such a place,—or ‘‘ Monsieur has proba- 

ly come from” such another place. One may 
have come from the Moon or Pekin,—or be 
going to Timbuctoo, or the world’s end, for 


ought that a Bavarian cares. At the same time 
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I confess that for my own part, I do not object 
to a little inquisitiveness at a table d’ Hote; and 
greatly prefer it to the taciturnity that distin- 
guishes a table full of Englishmen accidentally 
met together. Such little questioning, and 
counter questioning, breeds an interchange of ci- 
vilities afterwards: a little civilly spoken rude- 
ness,—accompanied by smiles and bows,—such, 
as asking one another's business,—leads to a 
world of courtesies,—and in fact, a promiscuous 
company assembled accidentally, escapes by a 
little preliminary bad breeding, the far greater 
ill manners of sitting sulkily among those whom 
chance has made for the time their equals. 

Augsburg is a cheap place of residence: beef 
costs 10 kreutzers per lb. of 17 oz. veal and pork 
11 kreutzers, butter, no more than 5 kreutzers, 
eggs, eight for 4 kreutzers. A house furnished, 
and fit for the reception of a respectable family 
may be had for three hundred florins, (£35 ster.) 
per annum, and two well furnished rooms, cost 
about seven shillings per week. 


Augsburg is not without its name in history ; 
I 
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it was formerly an imperial city, governed by its 
own representatives,—which privileges are now: 
exchanged for that of being the second city im 
the King of Bavaria’s dominions. It was here, 
that in 1550, the Luthereans presented their con= 
fession of faith to the Emperor Charles; and 
which, called ‘‘ the confession of Augsburg,” was 
the foundation of a civil war between the Papists 
and the Protestants which lasted upwards of 
twenty years. 

Having satisfied my curiosity at Augsburg, I 
left it for Munich,—and I bargained with a voi- 
turier returning to the capital, to be carried 
thither for nine florins. The first part of the road 
was amusing, owing to the great concourse of 
persons who were coming to market ‘with vege- 
tables, farm produce, and poultry; and although 
I was now pretty well accustomed to the short 
petticoats of the women, the country damsels of 
the neighbourhood of Augsburg were conspi- 
cuous for these, even in Bavaria. Dress is very 
much a matter of convention: In England, it is 


called an exposé if a lady inadvertently shows 
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her ankle; while a Bavarian exposes the whole 
leg without a blush, because habit has taught her, 
that there is nothing to blush for. It is a perfect 
plain that lies between Augsburg and Munich,— 
acorn and pasture country,—for the most part 
fertile, and generally, under a good system of 
husbandry: but it is far from being an interest- 
ing drive ; and it was not therefore without satis- 
faction that I saw the spires of Munich rise out 
of the level. 

Munich is approached by broad and excellent 
roads; and even before entering the gate, it im- 
-presses the Traveller favourably. There are 
many country houses, and beautiful gardens ; 
the number of equipages one meets, gives an air 
-of consequence to the city ; and the Traveller is 
in. some degree, though not altogether prepared, 
for the magnificence that awaits him within. 1 
reached Munich about four o’clock, and alighted 
at the Black Eagle, to which I should be doing 
«great injustice, if I did not recommend it as one 
-of ‘the very best hotels I ever entered either in 


- Bavaria, or in any other country. 


CHAPTER V. 


MUNICH. 





Magnificence of Munich; streets and population; national 
dress ; the Opera ; and its arrangements ; the King of Bava- 
ria, his popularity and public spiritedness ; a digression upon 
the genius of the German and Italian schools of music. The 
ballet, music in Bavaria. 


I do not believe that any one who has never 
visited Munich, entertains a just idea of the Ba- 
varian capital; I have no hesitation in saying, 
that it is the most beautiful little capital in Eu- 
rope; whether in its public edifices, or in its ge- 
neral appearance,—and it is as unquestionably, 
one of the most interesting, owing to the nume- 
rous objects of attraction which it contains,— 
wide, clean, and many of them, magnificent 
streets and squares,—extensive gardens,—fine 
walks and drives,—an excellent Opera,—a gal- 


lery of pictures surpassed by few in Europe,—a 
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repository of ancient statues, of which I shall 
afterwards speak as one of the most splendid mo- 
numents that in any country has been dedicated 
to the Fine Arts: these are among the external 
_ attractions of this most fascinating Metropolis. 

The Stranger who for the first time, perambu- 
lates the streets of Munich, perceives at once, 
that he is in a flourishing city,—and in a coun- 
try in which the blessings of peace, have left lei- 
sure for the cultivation of those arts which spring 
out of it; he sees new and splendid streets 
stretching in every direction,—magnifient public 
edifices, erected, or rapidly approaching. their 
completion,—the hand of improvement every 
where visible,—and industry directed in every 
channel in which it can be made subservient to 
the wants of opulence, and to the desires, or 
caprices of taste and refinement. _ 

If from these mute signs of prosperity, we turn 
to the street population, we see new proofs of it. 
We see a respectable ; and well dressed popula- 
tion,—no dirt, or rags, or squalidness, or dis- 


contented faces : every one carries with him, the 
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look of aisance. This indeed is not greatly to be 
wondered at in the capital of so small a kingdom, 
—the residence of the court,—the head quarters of 
the military,—the seat of the chief Public Judi- 
cature,—and of all the Public State Offices ; 
the residence of the Nobility, Ambassadors, 
employés, and of all who are attracted by the 
presence, and patronage of a court; the chief 
domicile of the clergy,—and a city moreover, in 
which manufactures are not of sufficient:impor- 
tance to attract superabundant labour, which in 


great commercial towns, lays the foundation of 


| poverty. The population of Munich does not 
| greatly exceed fifty thousand ; and. subtracting 


‘from the number, all those who’ live by the 


Court, and by Public Offices, the remainder may 
easily be accounted for among tradesmen, artifi- 
cers, shopkeepers and servants. | 
I was struck with nothing so much in walking 
the streets of Munich, as the beautiful and taste- 


ful dresses of the women; I mean of course, the 


Ke Bourgeoises, for the dresses of the upper classes 


in no country, excepting Spain, can be said to be 
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national. The peculiar costume of the Bavarians 
is seen to a certain extent every day ; but there, 
as in every other town, to most advantage on ho- 
lidays and Sundays. It chanced, that. the day 
after my arrival in Munich, was the day upon 
which the King was expected to return from a 
distant country, and a long absence, occasioned 
by the state of his health; it was an universal ho- 
liday in Munich; and his entry, was almost like 
a triumph. 

I was somewhat prepared for the novel, taste- 
ful, and really beautiful dresses that greeted my 
eye in the streets, by the costume of the washer- 
woman who came to receive my commands at the 
hotel,—and of the girl who waited at my dinner 
table. The former wore a silver head dress, con- 
fining all the back hair, and forming a tiara in 
front; a blue. satin brocaded waist, and.skirt of 
flowered muslin, with. a worked muslin apron : 
The latter, besides a silver head-dress like the 
other, wore a gown, the whole of which above 
the ceinture, was entirely of silver. It is these 


silver head. ornaments, and. silver, and some 
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gilded waisted gowns, that form the distinctive 
national costume of the women of Munich, whose 
countenances and figures are very worthy to be 
so set off: and truly, customs like these, give 
great life and beauty to the picture of a street po- 
pulation ; nor is it easy to forget the brilliant ef- 
fect of these silver tiaras, and silver and gold 
waisted gowns, when on Sunday evening, a Mu- 
nich holiday is held in the Royal garden. 

The King honored the Opera with his pre- 
sence, the same evening of his return: I of course 
was present, and secured in good time, a place 
serré. I cannot help observing that in most parts 
of the continent, the comfort of those who fre- 
quent places of public resort, is more attended to 
than in England; and in nothing is this more 
visible, that in the place serré of the pit. Most 
of my readers no doubt understand what this is, 
—but there may be some who do not. To take 
the Munich theatre as an example—the six or 
eight back seats in the pit are, as the whole pit 
is in England,—open to all who can crush into 


_them,—and the first who arrives is the best ac- 
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commodated ; but the remainder of the seats are 
places serrés. Tickets are purchased in the 
morning,—not at the door in the evening,—and 
the places so secured, are kept vacant by the sim- 
plest invention. The seat has a hinge,—folds 
back, and locks,—so that until it be unlocked, 
there is no place to sit down upon; every seat is 
numbered ; and so is every ticket sold: the door 
keeper examines the number on the ticket,— 
opens, and lets down the seat which corresponds 
to it; and so the pit is filled, without scrambling 
or noise. There is no crowding at the door, be- 
cause there is no occasion for it; no crushing and 
screaming, and rudeness, and pocket picking ; 
no uncomfortable pressure within, because the 
tickets issued, and the seats, are equal in number. 
I cannot believe that any objection would be 
made in London, to the adoption of so rational 
and comfortable an improvement,—by which res- 
pectable persons might enjoy a play, without be- 
ing first subjected to the rude incivility of a 


crowd; and by which all the unseemly, and some- 


times even dangerous scenes witnessed at a pit,- ~ 
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door, might be avoided. 

The King arrived before the Opera began,— 
accompanied by the Queen. Their Majesties 
were received with every demonsiration of affee- 
tion; and frequently during the evening, these 
testimonies of respect were repeated. The King 
of Bavaria is a slight genitlemanlike person, with 
a pleasing, but not handsome countenance : he 
has an air of great affability; and if he owns a 
smaller dominion than some other Kings, he can 
boast a larger share of his people’s affection,— 
which is better. His Majesty may be seen any 
day in Munich, walking through the hall of an- 

cient statues ; or in the neighbourhood of the new 
Palace which is now erecting. He deserves his 
popularity ; he lives with great moderation; and 
the large surplus which his unostentatious habits 
enable him to save from his revenue, permits him 
to beautify his capital, and to be the munificent 
patron of literature and the arts. That most 
beautiful edifice in Europe, the Glypthothek, to 
which I shall afterwards return, has been erected 


_ at his own expense ; and the magnificent palace 
» 
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now nearly completed, is also the offspring of his 
moderation, and public spiritedness. a 

When I was at Munich, the Opera was upon 
an excellent fooiing,—and under good manage- 
ment. German and lialian Operas used formerly 
to be given only at the court theatre; but since 
the erection of the splendid house in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palace, the German and Italian 
Operas, are given there, alternately with a co- 
medy. The star at this time was Madlle. Schech- 
ner,—since I believe, known to a London audi- 
ence ; a very charming singer, and with all the ad- 
vantages of youth, agreeable features, and intelli- 
gence. She made her debut at Berlin,—where she 
was—as she every where deserves to be—a deci- 
ded favourite ; and at Munich where she had been 
three months, she still continued to attract 
erowded houses. Schechner, though the best, 
was not the only good singer in the Munich com- 
pany; the parts were all more than respectably 
filled ; and the orchestra was among the most ef- 


fective I have any where heard. It is certainly 


a mystery which has never yet been satisfactorily ~~ _ 
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explained, that in London one must pay half a 
guinea for a pit ticket to an Opera, generally in- 
ferior to many abroad, to which one is admitted 
for a third part. of the sum. Somewhat higher 
salaries may reasonably be expected in a country 
where residence is more expensive ; but this can- 
not warrant the difference between the London 
and continental prices. The following are the 
prices of admission at Munich: a whole box in 
the first and second tier 8 florins, a single place 
in a box | florin, 12 kreutzers (3s.) The Amphi- 
theatre, 1 florin, 12k. The reserved places in the 

_ pit, 1 florin. How much pleasure therefore may 
be purchased in Munich for 2s. 4d. 

During the fortnight that I remained in Mu- 
nich, I went four times to the Opera. They do 
not perform there, as in many cities, the same 
Opera during half a season: each of the four 
times, I saw a different Opera: two of them were 
German, and two Italian: Fidelio by Beethoven; 
Weber’s Der Freitchutz, Rossini’s Gerentola ; and 
Mozart’s Flauto Magico. The King prefers 


the Italian,—the Queen, the German Opera ; and 
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judging from the demeanour of the audience, it 
seemed to me, that the people sided with the 
King. 

Listening alternately to the German and Ita- 
lian Opera, I was more than usually struck with 
the essential distinctions in the character of the 
music of the Italian and German schools. The 
music of Italy I think may be characterized as 
graceful and tender; expressive of hope and 
joy, and of the gentler emotions; smooth and 
flowing ; framed to soothe and tranquillize; and 
to ‘‘ take the prisoned soul, and lap it in Ely- 
sium.” 

The music of Germany is impassioned, rather 
than tender; abrupt, rather than flowing; ex- 
pressive of despondency rather than of hope ;_ of 
melancholy, rather than of joy; and in place of 
soothing, it excites the mind to feelings of subli- 
mity,—and diffuses over it, sentiments of solemn- 
ity, and awe. 

The music of Rossini and of Mozart, although 
; both of the Italian school, differs widely in its 


character. I was particularly struck with this 


oe 
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difference, in listening to the Cerentola, and il 
_ flauto magico. It seems to me, that the charae- 
teristics of Rossini’s music, are variety, grace, 
playfulness and simplicity; I say simplicity ; for 
although in his stile, he is ornate, yet, in his ori- 
ginal conceptions, he is simple ;-—as a simple idea 
is often expressed in flowery language. Rossini 
is never sublime,—seldom even bold ; forif some- 
times, he seems to be the latter, it is mainly ow- 
ing to the variety and rapidity of the movements, 
Nor can the compositions of this master be class- 
ed with the tender; they are sweet and elegant, 
—but seldom touching,—never impassioned. 
Deep sentiment, he rarely attempts ; and when 
he does attempt it, he fails. Rossini is one of 
those masters who, in music, as in Painting and 
Poetry, arise to give grace and polish,—but at 
the sacrifice of higher excellencies. 

The genius of Mozart seems to me of a higher 
order. With more elegance than Rossini, and 
with equal sweetness, he is master of the passions. 
‘Lofty and solemn conceptions are presented to 


us; but these are not presented, as they are in 


~ 
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the works of Handel;—in unadorned grandeur ; 
he throws around them, the charms of wondrous 
beauty, and inimitable grace. The compositions 
of Mozart, when he chooses to address our sensi- 
bilities, draw tears;—while those of Rossini, ra- 
ther call into our cheek, the smile of pleasure. 
I suspect that with the musician, as with the poet, 
a touch of melancholy is needed,to imbue his com- 
positions with that greatness which survives the 
caprices of fashion. 

I have sometimes thought, that listening to an 
Opera of Rossini might be compared to walking 
through a beautiful Park, where nature and art, 
are prettily and happily blended : where on every 
side, and at every siep, we are siruck with va- 
riety; where, every now and then, some pleasing 
vista opens before us ;~where here, we have a 
succession of flowers,—there, a foaming water- 
fall; now, a Grotto; then, a temple ; but where 
the range is too limited to permit us to lose sig ht 
of these objects, which frequently re-appear im 
the course of our walk. | 


In listening to an Opera of Mozart, 1 seem to 


~ 
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be walking through an open and fertile country, 
—not all redolent with sweets,—but where I of- 
ten find myself in spots of surpassing beauty ; 
where there is little recurrence of the same scene- 
ry; where the flowers are not in parterres, but 
lie on sunny slopes, scattered there by the hand 
of nature ; where the wood is not in groves,— 
but stretches into a forest; where the heights 
swell into hills, and sometimes, almost into 
mountains ; and where, if even a desolate scene 
rise before, the bright sun illuminates it,—and_ 
the blue sky canopies all. 

I must not permit this digression to lead me 
entirely from the Opera of Munich, of which I 
have to add, that the Bavarians also support a 
ballet,—not indeed like that of the Academie de 
Musique, but still, very respectable for so small 
a Metropolis. The conception of the ballet was 
beautiful,—tending to display to much effect, the 
charm of grouping ;—but I am constrained to 
say, that there was no Taglidni. I have always 
thought, that the beauty of a ballet consists more 
in the conception of the ballet, and in the grace a 


; Se 
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of the individual performers, than in that which 
is looked upon as its chief attraction. Difficult 
performances,—and attitudes, which have cost 
half a lifetime to master, are the parts of a ballet 
that are the most applauded. Wonderful, these 
may be,—but beautiful, they certainly do not de- 
serve to be called ; for nothing that is out of na- 
ture, can be beautiful. It is not natural to the 
human figure, to stand or walk upon the tiptoe ; 
to form a right angle with the limbs; or to. per- 
form a rapid evolution of the body: to do all, or 
any of these things, nature must be tortured, and 
the common principles of natural motion viola- 
ted. I cannot perceive any difference between 
such performances and those of an Indian jug- | 
eler, unless that the latter are still more difficult 
and unnatural ; and I am convinced, that if any 
one, while applauding such exhibitions, will exa- 
mine his mind, he will discover that it is not his 
sense of beauty, but his astonishment that pays 
the tribute. 

The Theatre and Opera house of Munich, is an 


elegant structure,—and in the interior, large, 
L 
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commodious and tastefully decorated. On every 
occasion when I visited it, it was crowded im 
all parts; and the audience were particularly 
to be commended for their silence, and the «inte- 
rest with which they appeared to listen. faa 
is much cultivated in Munich; all indeed that 
‘belongs to the fine arts having the especial pa- 
| tronage of the court: the upper and middle 
~ elasses follow so illustrious an example ; and it is 
well, when the tastes of a King, are such as may 
be imitated with advantage to the intellect, and 
morals of his people,—and where the favourite 
amusements of: a court, may innocently become 
the relaxation of the citizens. | 

But excluding the patronage and example. of 
the court, the Bavarians are attached to the study 
of music ; and in Munich, there are many facili- 
ties for its cultivation and enjoyment. Among 
other societies, in whose institution music forms a 
prominent part, is the society called Bauhof. 
Besides Dramatic performances, four concerts are 
given every month,—and in these, the members 


\ of the society assist the professional men) Scarcely ? 


- 
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a lady in the middle ranks of. life is to be found, 
who isnot a Pianist,—and the number of private 
Amateur Clubs is innumerable. 

The lowest classes too, enjoy the daily oppor- 
tunity of hearing excellent music from the mili- 
tary bands that play every night in the court gar- 
den. It is not marches,—dances, and trifling 
airs, which they perform,—but sterling composi- 
tions of the German and Italian masters; and 
those who have never been in any of the German 
States, can form no idea of the excellence of the 
military bands, both as regards the choice, and 
variety of instruments, and the masterly execu- 
tion of the musicians. . These regular musical 
performances in the gardens, which are open to 
all, show a praiseworthy attention on the part of 
the powers that be, to the amusement of the peo- 
ple; and it is really a delightful spectacle when 
sitting in the garden on a holiday evening, to see 
it crowded with the citizens in their brilliant, ho- 
liday dresses, and with their happy faces, listen- 
ing with evident delight, to. the compositions of 


Haydin, Mozart, Romberg,-or Ries. 





CHAPTER VI. 


MUNICH. 





The Palace; English impudence; the Munich gallery ; 
Claude, and the Flemish masters; the study of painting in 
Munich. Private galleries ; the Glypthotheck,—a King’s 
hobby ; citizen Kings ; habits of the Royal Family; the Féte 
Dieu at Munich; Schleisheim; an idea of a gallery. 

[ visited the Palace of the Bavarian Kings, on 
an early day after arriving in Munich; and 
found it worthy ofa yisit. It was built by Maxi- 
lian I. in the sixteenth century, upon a design by 
Candit, a disciple of Vasari; but since that time, 


various improvements have been made upon it,— 
and although the new Palace now erecting under 


the immediate superintendence of the King, be 
in all respects, a more splendid structure than the 
_ old, the present Palace is certainly sufficient for 


the wants of Royalty. But of this, the King who 
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builds a Palace from his private purse, must be 
allowed to be the best judge. 

[ have no intention of entering into any mi- 
nute description of the Palace. I will only say, 
that all that luxury can desire, or art produce, 
decorates the apartments of the Queen ; and that 
those of his Majesty are in accordance with the 
simple, but refined taste of their owner. Will it 
be credited, that one Englishman with a long 
purse, was so ill-mannered as to insult the King, 
by asking a price to be put upon a miniature pic- 
ture representing Orpheus charming the beasts ; 
and that another offered to purchase the valuable 
Porcelain that is contained in the King’s Ca- 
binet. 

The lover of sights and wonders, will find 
much to delight him in the Palace: there is a 
bed with two hundred and twenty nine lbs. weight 
of gold in it;there are mirrors, and gildings, and 
bronze, and tapestries, and curiosities, without 
number,—particularly, a chapel and treasury at- 
tached to it, full of precious things,—among . 


others, a virgin, with a gold habit and a diamond 
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crown, standing upon a pedestal of Lapis Lavtili ; 
another virgin with vestments scarcely less pre- 
cious; an organ constructed of geld, silver, 
ebony and mother of pearl, and:adorned by innu- 
merable pearls and other jewels ;—a statue of St. 
George and the Dragon,—the Knight in gold, 
the .Dragon in jasper ;. and adorned with no 
fewer than 2291 brilliants, 406 rubies, and 209 
large oriental pearls,—with numerous other cu- 
rious and rich gewgaws. I had certainly no idea 
that the King of Bavaria possessed so much use- 
less wealth. : 

Formerly, the Palace was rich «in: pictures ; 
but these, as well as the gallery of. Schleisheim 
have been lately transferred to “‘ the Munich gal- 
lery,” of which I shall presently speak. 

The Munich gallery, whether in its extent, or 
its excellence, is surpassed by but few in Europe. 
T passed an hour or two in it every morning 
while I remained in Munich, and never. turned 
away from it without regret. It would be im- 
possible for me, to particularize the pictures of 


which this treasure consists,—and indeed, with - 
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the exception of those few pictures whose interest. 
arises from the uncommon character of their sub- 
ject, it appears to me, that the description of a 
picture gallery is necessarily unsatisfactory,—be- 
cause words can never convey any distinct concep- 
tion of that of which the senses take cognizance. 
The gallery is divided into twelve halls. The 
first of these contains the works of Bavarian ar- 
tists,—many of them highly creditable to the 
country ; the second hall is alotted to the Flemish 
school,—chiefly ; but not exclusively. The third 
hall is dedicated to the masters who have been 
the most celebrated for their colouring : The 
fourth hall, is called ‘‘ the hall of Rubens ;” and 
to the admirers of Rubens, will afford a rich study. 
Among the pictures, are found ‘‘ Seneca dying.” 
Several of ‘‘ the wife of Rubens,” an admirable 
portrait of “ aJesuit,” “the reconciliation of Esau 
and Jacob,” &c. The fifth hall is devoted chiefly 
to the Flemish and German schools, among 
which Vandyk, Wouvermanns and Ruisdael are 
conspicuous; and in the sixth and seventh halls, 


are found, the choicest pictures of all the schools. 
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But here I must remain for a little while. The 
pictures that struck me as being the most excel- 
lent, were, ‘‘a flight into Egypt,” by Paul Vero- 
nese; ‘‘a Satyr embracing a nymph,” by Titian ; 
‘¢ Mary, with the infant Jesus and St. John,” by 
Da Vinci—a picture of extreme beauty,—a “ St. 
Francis,” by Lud Caracci “‘ a girl and a boy,”: 
and ‘‘an old man,” and ‘‘a boy,” by Murillo, in all 
the nature, and exquisite colouring of that inimit- 
able master,—‘‘ a Holy Family, ” by Andrea del 
Sarto ; ‘“‘ A massacre of the Innocents,” by Han. 
Caracci,—interesting when compared with the 
same subject by Rubens, as showing the differ- 

ent views which two great men have taken of 
the same incident. Several portraits of old per- 
sons, by Rembrandt, and by Denner; “‘ the Virgin, 
with the infant Jesus, and Saint Joseph,” by Van 
Dyck ;—*‘ A Lion Hunt; ” by Rubens; several cu- 
rious pictures by Frangois Mieris, &c. &e. 

But besides these pictures in the ” Great Stile,” 
the Munich Gallery is most interesting, from the 
many admirable morsels of Berghem, Hobbima, 


Cuyp, and Ruysdael, with which it abounds. The 


— 
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Italian Schools take, and are entitled to, the pre- 
cedence, chiefly because of the higher subjects 
upon which the genius of its masters has been 
exercised ; atid Claude,—French in birth, but 
Italian by education,—has always held in land- 
scape, the same rank that is yielded to the first 
masters in the historical stile; I am not however 
ashamed to acknowledge, that I have seen pic- 
tures of Ruysdael, Hobbima, Cuyp, &c., upon 
which I would more willingly rest my eye than 
upon those of Claude,—owing I believe to their 
simple delineations of nature. This I know will 
be considered a heresy; but I suspect, that the 
authority of great names, is sometimes owing to 
its being established before competition arose, 
thus acquiring a sort of prescriptive title to ve- 
neration. 7 

The essential distinction between Claude, and 
the first masters of the Flemish school in the 
same department, consists principally in this ; 
Claude does not paint nature as he finds her ; 
but as he supposes she might be; he makes 


choice of her most attractive parts; and works 
* M 
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them up as his fancy dictates: and this is in pre-_ 
cise agreement with the advice given by Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds in his discourses. Ruysdael on 
the contrary, and the other masters at the head } 
of this department in the Flemish school, paint 
nature as she is; and for this reason, the appear- 
ance of nature, as we walk abroad on a summer's 
evening, brings to our recollection, Ruysdael, 
Berghem, Cuyp, or Hobbima, rather than Claude. 
Notwithstanding this, Claude is probably the 
greater painter,—though he cannot be said to be 
the most popular; in the same manner that ‘‘ Pa- 
radise Lost” is a greater, but aless popular poem, 
than ‘‘ The Deserted Village.” 

In Munich, the utmost liberality is shewn to- 
wards Strangers, in the facilities offered to them 
in visiting all the institutions dedicated to the 
Fine Arts; and what is still more important,— 
artists, and students, are encouraged in every 
way, to cultivatea knowl edge of the ‘‘ divine art.” 
Of the excellent opportunities offered to them by 
the Munich gallery, they amply avail them- 


selves ; and it was gratifying to see, not only the 
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numbers, who were at all times employed in co- — 
pying in the gallery, but to observe the good | 
judgment that had directed them in their choice 
of subjects. I noticed, that few, or none, had se- 
lected the pictures of Bavarian artists,—but al- 
most without exception, those chef-d’ceuvres, of 
the Italian and Flemish schools, a study of 
which, is most likely to lead to future eminence, 
—how different in this respect is Bavaria from 
France, where national vanity leads the young 
artists to select for their models, the paintings in 
the Luxembourg gallery, where, with some few 
exceptions, extravagance and caricature, are 
blended with weakness and effiminacy,—and to 
pass by the immortal works of the Italian, Spa- 
nish, and Flemish schools, that adorn the hall of 
the Louvre. 

An Academy of the Fine Arts was founded in 
the year 1808,—in which painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture and engraving are taught gratuitously 
to above a hundred pupils; and the result has 
been gratifying to the founders. There are at 


this moment, many most promising artistsin Mu- 
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nich; and all who devote themselves to the study 
of any branch of the Fine Arts, may reasonably 
entertain the agreeable belief, that genius 1s as- 
sured of its reward, from the liberal patronage 
bestowed upon it by the present Royal Family. 
Besides the Munich gallery, there are several 
private collections worthy the attention of a 
Stranger,—particularly those of Prince Eugene, 
Duke of Leuchtenberg ; and of the Count Rich- 
‘berg. The former of these contains about one 
hundred and fifty chef-d’ceuvres of all the schools, 
-—among them, several pictures by Schidone, 
-Paul Veronese, An: Caracci,—Guercino, and 
‘Tintoretto,—and some charming things-by Wou- 
_vermanns, Berghem,—Paul Potter, Van der 
Velde, Holbein, and Denner. In the Prince’s 
collection there is also ‘‘a Magdalen of Canova,” 
--and the ‘‘ Three Graces” from the hand of the 
-same celebrated artist. The other collection has 
the honour of containing a small and very beau- 
tifal ‘“‘ Entombment,’ by Raphael. A <“ St. 
Catherine,” by Da Vinci,—“ The Anunciation,” 
-by Albano,—‘ St. John Baptist,” by Murillo,— 
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and other productions of true excellence, by Carlo 
Dolee, Rembrandt, Dominichino, Titian, Mo- 
la, Parmegiano, Breughel, Ruysdael, ke. Be- 
sides these, there are many other private collec- 
tions,—and I do not hesitate to say, that the true 
lover of the Fine Arts might find employment, 
and delightful employment too, in the picture 
galleries of Munich, during at least two months. 

I have already incidentally mentioned the 
Glypthotheck,—and now return to it with eager- 
ness. This most chaste and beautiful edifice, 
destined for the reception of ancient statues, was 
not quite completed when I visited Munich ; but 
it had made so much progress towards comple- 
-tion, that one might well form an opinion of its 
claims to distinction. I do not hesitate to say, 
that a journey from London to Munich would be 
well repaid by avisit to the Glypthothek ; which 
in the beauty of its marbles, is not equalled by 
any edifice in Europe. I say this with some bold- 
ness, haying seen the marbles of the Escurial, 
which has hitherto been admitted to possess the 


finest marbles in the world; but nothing that I 
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have seen either in the Escurial, or in any other 
edifice, will bear a comparison with the floors and 
walls of the Glypthothek. 

‘Itis said, that this building is the King’s hobby, 
—and a charming hobby it is, to watch the eleva- 
tion and completion of so beautiful a monument 
to the Fine Arts,—nor less a monument to the 
good taste, and wise economy of a prince. Well 
indeed may the King of Bavaria enjoy a walk _ 
through the halls of his Glypthothek; and the 
reflexion, that although the Monarch of one of 
the smallest States, no head of the greatest Em- 
pire has reared so proud a trophy. As yet, the 
“number of statues, and the relics of ancient sculp- 
ture, brought into the Glypthothek, are unsuffi- 
cient to fill its halls; but the attention of the 
King is constantly directed towards the accumu- 
lation of objects that may be worthy of being re- 
ceived into so beautiful a temple,—and there is 
little doubt that ere long, the contents of the 
Glypthothek will be scarcely less worthy of ad- 
miration, than the building itself. 


_ The King of Bavaria, although not a “ Citi- 


/ 
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zen. King,” in the meaning in which that expres- 

sion is used, when speaking of Louis Philip,—is 
a Citizen King in another and better meaning ; 

his is not a Political, but a social Citizenship ; 

and although he might not choose perhaps to sit 

down at table with Mr. Citizen, drummer of a 

National Guard, he will chat as familiarly with 

any of the workmen in the Glypthothek, as if he ; 
were the overseer ; and will listen to the sugges- f 
tion of a man with a mallet in his hand, as pa- 
tiently—and even thankfully, as if he had not a 
Palace to go home to, and a Crown to put upon 
his head. 

The King of even a small Kingdom, is an ob- 
ject of some interest,—it may be difficult to say 
why! but in the belief that the ingoings and out- 
goings of the King of Bavaria are worthy of re- 
cord, I shall make no apology for informing the 
reader, that His Majesty rises at five o’clock the 
year round,—that immediately afterwards, he 
takes a. basin of soup,—that about eleven, he 
breakfasts upon Coffee, &c.,—the Queen at the 


same time, breakfasting a la fourchette; that the 
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Royal Family dine at five,—and that His Majesty 
takes no supper. But with all these plain tastes 
and unostentatious habits, the King shows at 
times, that he has not forgotten he is a King. 
The usual state equipage is in no respect inferior 
to that of more powerful Monarchs,—and it is 
possible that the demeanour of a King may be 
dignified, at the same time that it is affable. 
While I was at Munich it chanced to be the 
Féte Dieu,—which, in a Catholic country, is al- 
ways one of the best opportunities a Traveller can 
have, of seeing the court, as well as the people. 
The Féte was conducted with sufficient splen- 
dour; and it afforded me an opportunity besides, 
of forming some judgment of the externals at 
least, of the Bavarian troops. There were seve- 
ral regiments of both horse and infantry; and I 
have seldom seen in any country, troops better 
dressed, or better accoutred, than these,—and I 
understood from those who had no prejudice, and 
who were well capable of judging, that they 
showed a state of excellent discipline,—and_per- 


formed their evolutions with much precision. 
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Bavaria, I) believe, is bound to furnish 40,000 
men as its quota,—but it is understood that His 
Majesty could send 100,000 men into the field. 
The Féte Dieu was greatly honored at Munich. 
His Majesty and the Court showed all befitting 
humility; and the people paid to it the best of 
all marks of respect, by dressing themselves in 
their very best clothes; the streets were one blaze 
of silver and gold; and in the evening, all the 
public gardens resounded to the  exhilirating 
sounds of music and dancing. 

As I have spoken of the Fine Arts in this chap- 
ter, | may as well exhaust the subject, by inclu- 
ding a visit to Schleisheim. This Palace is si- 
tuated three leagues from Munich; the road is 
far from interesting; it leads in a straight line 
through a level and very poor country, between 
rows of ugly firs, and willow. The building it- 
self is fine,—but entirely neglected, both in its 
interior, and in the grounds that surround it ; 
and the gallery of pictures for which it was for- 
merly remarkable, has been united with the Mu- 


nich gallery, of which I have already spoken. 
N 
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The gallery of ancient pictures,—using the word 
‘‘ ancient” in its real sense,—still remains; and 
will no doubt be a high treat to those genuine 
virtuosos, who look upon beauty as a very se- 
condary consideration. 

This gallery exhibits the progress of the art 
from the days of Cimabue,—and in works of the 
old German school, is no where surpassed. There 
are even preserved here, some paintings, said to 
be of a date long antecedent to the revival of let- 
ters and the Fine Arts,—among others, a picture 
referred to the eleventh century; and a portrait 
—one of the many, that the indefatigable Saint 
Luke is said to have painted. The series how- 
ever, properly begins with Cimabue; and then 
follow innumerable pictures by Artists who were 
no doubt celebrated in their day; but whose 
works are now incapable of giving pleasure to 
any but an antiquarian. There are however, 
many curious, and interesting pictures of old 


Jean Holbein, and Martin Schon,—and Albert 
Direr, 





and Miller, and Burghmayer. Some 


few pictures also remain, by Weenix, Rem- 
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brandt, Ostade, Breughel, Gerard Dow, and 
Ruysdael, one of whose pictures,—a road through 
a forest,—I yet often recollect with pleasure. 

It has sometimes occurred to me as matter of 
surprize when I have walked through galleries 
like those of Schleishiem,—and even in walking 
through any picture gallery, that no one has 
ever thought of forming a gallery,—the principle 
of selection being beauty only ; including what- 
ever is beautiful in nature, but rejecting what- 
ever that word would exclude, however curious, 
or even however talented,—a gallery, containing 
Angels, and Childrens, and Lamhs, seh as Mu- 
rillo painted,—Nymphs-and Venuses, such as 
rose under the hand of Titian or Albano,—Mag- 
dalens, like Corregio’s, and Madonnas like Da 
Vinci’s,—and sweet scenes of inanimate nature, 
or of the busy and the still mingled together— 
like those that have been created by the genius of © 
a Claude a Breughel, a Cuyp, a Ruysdael, a 
Hobbima, a Van-der-Velde, or a Canaletto. I 
would have no Dutch boors, even if painted by 


the hand of Ostade or Dow,—no harsh featured 
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old misers, or attenuated Saints, even if from the 
hand of Rembrandt, or Espanoletto,—no Mar- 
tyrdom of holy men, or massacres of the Inno- 
cents, even if produced from the workshop of 
Rubens or Caracci. I would have exquisite 
painting, illustrating beautiful subjects: it is then, 


that the ‘‘ Divine Art” is the most divine. 





CHAPTER VII. 


MUNICH. 





The prison of Munich, and details, and reflections ; Hospi- 
tals, Churches, and Public Institutions. 


I was greatly pleased by a visit to the Prison 
of Munich. The principle of this excellently re- 
gulated establishment is, that every one in if, 
gains his own bread. very prisoner is obliged 
to work at his own trade,—so that there is no 
kind of handicraft that is not going on within the 
Prison walls. It is like a general manufactory, 
—Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Saddlers, Tailors, 
Shoemakers, Dyers,—all are seen plying their 
trades: but no one is forced to work beyond 
what is necessary for his sustenance; whatever 
he gains by his labour, more than suffices to main- 


tain him, is kept until the term of his imprison- 
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ment expires; and is then given to him,—de- 


ducting a quota for the expences of the establish- 
ment. There is a separate workshop, alotted to 
each trade; the Prisoners work in company,— 
‘and are permitted to converse upon allowed to- 
-pics—overseers being of course present., Shortly 
before I visited the Prison, a man whose term of 
punishment had expired, received no less than 
800 florins (about £83 ster.) upon leaving the 
Prison. Criminals who are admitted at so early 
an age as not to have yet learnt a trade, are per- 
mitted to make choice of one, which is taught to 
them. Women, (who are rigorously separated 
from the male Prisoners,) follow their trades 
also; we see embroidery, stocking weaving, 
straw-hat making and plaiting, and all the other 
kinds of labour in which women are engaged : 
women who have been servants before, are ser- 
_ vants Pill a6ulcs are cooks,— housemaids— 
housemaids. In fact, the imterior service of the 
Prison is performed by the Criminals,—and all 
- their wants are supplied by themselves, or their 


neighbours. I tasted the soup and meat in the ~ 
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kitchen, and the bread in the bakehouse; and 
found both excellent. | 

The proceeds of the sale of articles made in the 
Prison, (. e. the surplus remaining after the ex- . 
-pences of the establishment have been paid, and 
the Prisoners maintained,) to be kept for the be- 
nefit of the Prisoners themselves, generally 
amounts to nearly 50,000 florins,—upwards of 
£6000 per annum,—a sum, which, properly ap- 
plied, as it doubtless is, cannot fail to produce — 
most important results upon the future lives of 
the Prisoners for whose benefit it is intended. 

I saw some Prisoners confined for life ; for 
crimes, which in England would have sent them 
to the gallows: these are tasked to a certain 
quantity of work, and maintain themselves, and 
benefit the state at the same time. No one has 
been executed at Munich since the year 1821. 
By a singularly humane enactment, Prisoners 
for life are allowed some indulgences that are de- 
nied to those whcse punishment is for a limited 
term. It is thought for example, a fair and pro- 


per aggravation of punishment, that the use of 


4 
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tobacco should’ be e piohibited to those ation may 
hope by good conduct and industry, to be restored 
after a time, to the world, with the means of sub- 
sistence, and even of rational enjoyment; but 
this is considered an unnecessary cruelty towards 
a man whose punishment terminates only with 
his life. | 

The utmost cleanliness and simplicity pervades 
every department of this excellent establishment ; 
a proper discipline, and just restraint, are united 
to those arrangements that ensure the health and 
improvement of the Prisoners ; and the building - 
itself, is one of the most complete that I have 


ever seen set apart for the correction of Crimi- 


‘nals. There is one singular part of the establish- — . 


ment—a Phalanx of very large and fierce dogs, 
which during the night, are turned loose into the 
open space that surrounds the Prison, and are a 
sufficient security against escape. When I visited 
the Prison, there were six hundred and sixty six 
persons confined, one hundred and forty of whom, 
were women. 


A detail like the above, may well lead to 
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important reflexion. The adaptation of punish- 
ment to crime,—as well as the true end of pu- 


nishment, have always been deep and important 


problems in legislation ; and it is certainly the 


duty of the legislature to collect from every 
source, information that may direct them right in 
this matter. 

The system pursued in the Prison of Munich, 
appears to unite all the advantages that ought to 
be aimed at in legislating upon crime and punish- 
ment. The State is not burdened with the ex- 
pense of-transporting Prisoners to distant Colo- 
nies, or of maintaining them at home,—nor is the 
Criminal turned out of Prison, without a stiver in 
his pocket, left to the mercy of a hard judging 
world. | 

The two great objects ought unquestionably to 

be, correction of the Criminal’s habits while un- 
der punishment,—and some security, that when 
punishment ends, these corrected habits may con- 
tinue. It is well understood now, though: not 
acted upon, that the punishment of crime does 


not deter others from the commission of it; and 
Oo 


re 
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that therefore, the two objects above stated are. 
the only wise and legitimate objects of punish- 
| ment. 

Solitary imprisonment—which finds many ad- 
vocates—may effect the first; but cannot effect 
the second of these objects: nor does it even al- 
ways certainly effect the first object—that of cor- 
rection. It may, or it may not: some minds may 
be tamed and tutored by it,—and the awfulness 
of solitude, and the weary, but only resource of 
reflexion, must no doubt often produce an advan- 
-tageous result: but minds of a different complex- 
ion may be hardened by solitude: impatience of 
its loneliness, may produce a bitterness and dog- 
gedness of feeling ; and reflexion, in place of lead- 
ing to wholesome meditation, may run ina wrong — 
channel. But, at all events, whatever may be: 
the effects of this punishment in correcting the 
habits, or rather, in improving the mind of the 
Prisoner, its benefit ceases with its term; and it 
is impossible to conceive a case of greater cruelty, 
than that of a Criminal who after being trained — 


by a long course of punishment, for habits of ho- 
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_nesty and industry, is then thrown loose upon the 
' world, with no temptation to the one, or call upon 
_ the other. 

I cannot for my own part, conceive any system 
so perfectly adapted for the correction of idle and 
‘profligate courses, as daily employment in the 
trade to which a felon has been accustomed, in 
his innocent days,—with a knowledge, that his 
industry is not only procuring him his daily 
bread; but that it is forming for him a little 
stock, by which when his confinement is over, he 
may carry with him, a claim to the consideration 
of others, —which is the surest foundation of self- 
-Tespect : it seems a return to honest days : he is 
agam a tradesman, living by his labour,—and 
- laying by the surplus from his necessities; nor am 
I sure that the society and conversation of 
others, actuated like himself, by similar feelings, 
_ end with similar hopes, under the Surveillance of 
_ proper persons, is any bar to an Improvement in 
his feelings. Few men, are bettered by continued 
solitude,—however advantageous oceasional re- 


tirement may be ; and if something be subtracted 
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from the severity of punishment, by permitting 
under proper restraints, an intercourse among the 
Prisoners, it is amply compensated by other ad- 
vantages. It would be impossible indeed, to com- 
bine solitary imprisonment with the system pur- 
sued in the Prison of Munich,—because it would 
be impossible to have a separate forge for every 
blacksmith, who indeed cannot work alone,—or 
a separate workshop for every saddler or car- 
penter. 

The Munich system appears in fact, to come as 
near perfection, as any human Institution can. 
To be faultless, is a vain hope; to err as little as 
possible, is all that can be reasonably desired. 
Whether as respects the State,—the offender,— 
or society, it seems to accomplish all that legisla- 
tion can hope for. 

The demands of public justice are satisfied with- 
out any expence to the Revenue ; but on the con-— 
trary with anadvantage. The constant labour of 
six or eight hundred persons, increases the pro- 
duct of national industry, and therefore enriches 


the State,—which is also a gainer in another way. 
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Many of the army accoutrements,—saddles,— 
caps, knapsacks, and belts,—shoes, horse shoes, 
and clothing, are produced from Prison labour ; 
and although the Prisoners be paid for their la- 
bour, there is no injustice in paying for it ata 
somewhat lower rate, than it could be obtained 
for in thefreemarket. Prison maintenance,—in 
which no kind of strong drink forms any part — 
costs but an inconsiderable sum, so that the sur- 
plus is always sufficient to form a respectable 
fund at the conclusion of the punishment. 

Then, if we pass from the State which is bene- 
fited, to the offender,—we find a result still more 
important : industrious habits are recovered,—or 
formed ; the desire of acquisition is addressed,— 
and the hope of respectability engendered. There 
are but few men rogues from choice; idleness 
and poverty—twin sisters, are the fruitful mo- 
thers of crime; and after the offender has thus 
expiated his crime, and in expiating it, mproved 
his own habits and character, he is placed in the 
world, with a desire for gaining his bread in an 


honest way, and with the means of subsistence 
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until he finds employment, or travels to that part 
of the Kingdom where he may expect to meet 
friends. It is true, that in some cases the freed 
offender may squander his money, and recur to 
his old practices ; but it is more likely that he 
will not ; and that the possession of a sum of mo- 
ney greater perhaps than he ever had before, will 
produce its usual effect,—a desire of adding to it. 

Upon a matter of this kind nothing can be so 
satisfactory as facts. I took some pains to ascer- 
tain the result, as far as those in the manage- 
‘ment of the Prison could inform me; and I learnt 
that in but few cases, offenders were committed a 
second. time,—and that those who had been dis- 
missed with the largest sums, had in no instance 
returned. Many ofthe young who had been taught 
trades in the Prison, were respectable handicrafts- 
men and tradesmen,—and crime was yearly on 
the decrease. 

As for the results of the system’ on society, 
these appear to be equally favorable to society, 
as to the State, and upon the Criminal himself. 


Little more argument is needed in proof of this, 
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than that crime diminishes under the system ; 
and it cannot surely require any proof in favor of 
so clear a position, as that society is less likely to 
be injured by the return of some thousands of fe- 
lons, with improved habits, and money in their 
pockets, than by an equal number of pennyless 
vagabonds let loose upon it. With respect to the 
delusion of severe punishment. deterring from . 
crime, it is perfectly well known that the contrary 
is the fact; that whenever the enactments of law 
cease to be in accordance with men’s opinions, they 
become worse than useless,—that sympathy with 
the Criminal and not respect for the law is en- 
gered,—and that evil thoughts are born in the 
| very sight of exemplary punishment, ‘Thieves, 
Forgers, and Incendiaries, have sprung into ex- 
istence in front of a gallows,—and a man hang- 
ing in chains, on a moonlight heath, has begotten - 
a murderer. 

I ought perhaps to apologize for the length of 
these remarks; but the system pursued in the 
Prison of Munich seemed to be so founded on 


“both wisdom and humanity, that I felt it to be al- 
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most a duty, to enlarge upon a subject which so 
well deserves public consideration. 

Munich is rich in those establishments which 
profess to relieve or ameliorate men’s physical 
condition. There is an Institution for the recep- 
tion of the poor, which are of two classes,—those 
who are unable to work; and those who are un- 
able to procure it. The first class are received, 
without any other recommendation than helpless- 
ness and indigence, and are clothed,—lodged, 
and fed. The second class are furnished with 
employment suitable to their capacity. There, 
as in the Prison, every trade is carried on; and 
in consideration of their labour, the poor are pro- 
vided for, so long as they choose to remain upon 
the establishment. ‘The number belonging to the 
second class while I wasin Munich, amounted to 
1487. This Institution is supported, partly by 
royal donation, and partly by private benevo- 
lence. 

The general hospital is another noble Institu- 
tion. The building, in the construction of which, 


every modern improvement has been introduced, 


ao 
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is capable of containing from 7 to 800 sick per- 
sons. These are divided into three classes; those 
who are received gratuitously,—which of course 
includes by far the greater number; those who 
pay an annual subscription of four florins (nearly 
11s.) for the privilege of the hospital at all times 
when required,—and those strangers, or persons 
in a superior rank of life, who wish to be no in- 
convenience or burden to friends, and who, by 
paying thirty kreutzer per day, are received into 
the common ward,—or, by paying about 3s. ster. 
per day, are accommodated with a private cham- 
ber, and attendant, nourishment, medical advice 
and remedies,—and with all, in short, that the 
most skilful physicians may consider necessary 
towards the cure of a disease. ‘This is certainly a 
splendid, and humane Institution. A noble gar-_ 
den is attached to it,—whose fine walks, pleasant 
shades, flowers, and freshness, are well suited to 
assist in the re-establishment of health. 

Besides these hospitals,—there is the hospital 
of the Holy Spirit, under the superintendance of 


charitable persons—a military hospital,—a luna- 
P 
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tic asylum,—a foundling and lying-in hospital, 
an orphan’s hospital, and several smaller esta- 
_blishments for the treatment of particular classes 
of disease. 

The churches of so Catholic a city as Munich, 
are of course sufficiently numerous,—the three 
principal, are, the Cathedral,—St. Michael, and 
St. Theatins. I have no talent at deseribing 
churches,—and think besides, that a Traveller 
may fill his book with something better. A few 
words however may be allowed. The Cathedral 
church of ‘* Notre Dame’—sombre, and of the 
Gothic stile of the fifteenth century, contains a 
mausoleum of the Emperor Louis.of Bavaria in 
black marble, bronze, and does. great credit to 
the design of Candit. The towers of this church 
is 333 feet in height, and for the trouble of an 
ascent, | thought myself well rewarded by a view 
over almost all ancient Bavaria. The church of 
st. Michael is a beautiful piece of architecture, 
in the best Italian style,—but although contain- 
ing some good sculpture and fine marbles, it is 
too much loaded with a profusion of gilding and 


~ 
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stucco, and shows in every part, its Jesuitical ori- 
gin, having been orginally the church of the Col- 
lege of Jesuits, The Church of the Theatins, 
deserves merely to be named,—but not to be 
dwelt upon. 

Neither is Munich deficient in Institutions for 
the improvement of the intellectual condition. 
The chief of these is the ‘‘ Academy of Sciences” 
attached to which, is a Library,—a Museum of 
Natural History,—an Anatomical Institute,— 
a Botanical Garden,—an Observatory,—a Cabi- 
net of Coins and Medals,—and a Repertory of 
Antiquities. The Library in particular deserves 
notice, both on account of its very great extent, 
—and of its valuable contents. The Library was 
founded at a very early epoch, by Duke Albert; 
and so early as the year 1595, we find an ordi- 
nance of Maximilian I. desiring every convent to 
send a list of whatever literary documents it was 
possessed ; and all books and manuscripts ac-- 
quired during the thirty year’s war found their 
way to this Library. But it is rather its actual 


condition, than its history, that I would dilate 
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upon. It contains at present four hundred thou- 
sand volumes,—arranged in no fewer than fifty 
four different apartments: and in manuscripts, 
the Library is no less rich than in printed works. 
We find three hundred oriental manuscripts, 
among which is a Koran of extreme beauty, a 
- Malabar Poem written on Palm tree leaves ; two 
hundred and fifty Hebrew manuscripts,—tive 
hundred and eighty Greek manuscripts, among 
which, is a Thucydides, of the eleventh century, 
and. the Gospels, in three volumes, of the eighth 
century ; and eight thousand Latin, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian manuscripts. Among these, are 
found, a copy of the Evangelists in Latin, of the 
eleventh century, in gold and silver characters, 
written on purple parchment. The Psalms, with 
the musical score, by Orlando Lasso,—illustrated ° 
by curious miniatures by Mielich—a Prayer book 
by Anthony Simbaldus, of the fourth century, 
with very fine embellishments: the Prayer book 
of the Emperor Louis Fourth,—a Theodosian 
code, of the fifth century : an Augustine code of 


the eighth century : a Boceacio of the year 1458 : 
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a codex traditionum Ecclesiz Ravenatensis, of the 
Oth century, written on Papyrus of Egypt,—and 
a very great variety of curious early German ma- 
nuscripts, particularly Poetry. There are also 
very many books referable to the first era of 
printing,—some of them containing fac-similes of 
the early Reformers,—and illustrated by designs 
of Albert Durer. I noticed, among others, the 
Latin Bible of Fust and Guttemberg, of 1450,— 
and that of Fust Schoffer of 1462, finely illustrated 
by Luc Cranach : the offices of Cicero ; printed in 
1465, and matihier in 1466, and Schoffers curious 
and rare work on insects and frogs. From this 
Catalogue, it will be sufficiently apparent, that 
Munich is scarcely less celebrated for the extent 
and value of its Library, than for the riches ofits 
picture gallery. 

The Cabinet of natural history (attached to the 
same Institution : the Academy of Sciences) is also 
well worthy of a visit. This is considered to be 
one of the most complete, and best arranged in 
Kurope. The collection of birds, is beautiful, 


numerous, and in excellent preservation. The 
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butterflies are no less rare and numerous. The 
mineral cabinet is rich and extensive, and is ar- 
ranged with that strict regard to order and sys- 
tem, which adds so greatly to the value of such 
collections, as regards the instruction of the Pub- 
lic ; and which is so agreeable to the eye of even 
the unlearned. In the same Cabinet, an apart- 
ment is dedicated to the reception of works of art 
_and industry. 

In connexion with the same Institution, is the 
Botanic garden. This beautiful garden covers 
thirteen acres: and in the taste displayed in its 
arrangement, as well as the perfect order in which 
it is kept, it maintains fully, the high character 
of all the public Institutions of the Bavarian ca- 
pital. Classification may be seen in many of the 
Botanic gardens of European cities, but taste and 
classification blended, is of rarer occurrence. 
Among other peculiarities of this garden, there is 
a small lake, which is made subservient to the - 
cultivation of all aquatic plants. Besides innu- 
merable trees and shrubs, there are upwards of 


twenty thousand plants cultivated in the open air: 
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and an immensely large greenhouse, of chaste ar- 
chitecture, contains thousands of those exotics 
which are too delicate to bear the climate of Ba- 
varia, and which are arranged in six divisions, 
to which different degrees of temperature are — 
communicated. 

I have yet to say a few words of the Cabinets 
of medals, and of antiquities; both, also within 
the jurisdiction of the Academy of sciences. 

The Cabinet of Medals was founded by Albert 
V. and in the reign of Maximilian I. a beautiful 
specimen of art was constructed for the reception 
of the Medals, by a Bavarian named Angermayer. 
It is of Lapis Lazuli ; adorned with bas-reliefs ; of 
the most charming workmanship. The present 
King of: Bavaria has not neglected this, among 
the many departments in virtu, to which he has 
dedicated his leisure, and his revenue. The Cabi- 
net is well arranged, and contains at present up- 
wards of ten thousand Greek and Roman Medals 
in gold,—with innumerable Medals and coins: of 
modern days; and a fine collection of precious 


stones. The Cabinet of antiquities contains many: 
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precious relics of past days : some of these, the 
most valuable of course, are destined to adorn the 
Halls of the Glypthothek. 

Besides the Academy of Sciences, several other 
Institutions contributing to mental instruction, 
are found in Munich,—among others, the Royal 
Institute, in which Philosophy, Mathematics, 
History, the Latin and Greek Languages, and 
Philology, are taught ; a medical school, gratui- 
tous; a military,—and a veterinary school,—an 
Institution called, the Seminary, in which music, 
dancing, design, geography, and the living lan- 
guages are taught. All the students live within 
the Seminary, and for board, lodging, and educa- 
tion, pay the sum of 240 florins (£28 ster.) each. 

Nor is the education of the female sex neglected 
in Munich. There is a Seminary or College, for 
the education of sixty young ladies, daughters of 
gentlemen to whom the charges of instruction 
would be a burden. The King nominates to the 
vacancies ; and pays all the expences of the esta- 
blishment, which was instituted in the year 1813. 


An equal number with the gratuitous éléves, are 
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admitted, upon paying the sum of two hundred 
florins at entry, and four hundred florins per an- 
num; and in this Seminary, every branch of use- 
ful knowledge, and every elegant accomplish- 
ment are taught. 

There is also in the Bavarian capital, a Sunday 
school upon a very extensive plan: when I visited 
Munich, there were no fewer than one thousand 
six hundred and twenty-nine scholars, with six- 
teen masters, who taught their pupils morals,— 
the principles of physics,—geography, natural 
history,—chemistry, and geometry. Attached to 


the institution, there is a useful library,—a_ phy- 


sical and chemical apparatus,—models of ma-_ 


chines, &e. This school is frequented chiefly by 
the sons of Artisans, to whom all the instructions 
are communicated gratuitously,—and it is not on 
Sunday’s only, but on féte days also, which in a 
catholic country are too often lost to utility, that 
this Institution offers its advantages. Add to all 
these; an agricultural school, an institution for 
the encouragement of national industry, and an 


Academy of the Fine Arts, which I have already 
2 
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mentioned, and it will be admitted, that the ca- 
pital of Bavaria is scarcely less distinguished by 
its useful establishments, than by the opportuni- 
ties it offers for the advancement of the Arts, 


and Letters. 


CHAPTER VIII. 





MUNICH. 





The people; manners; religion ; condition of the lower or- 
ders ; prices; summary of attractions; historic glance ; ex- 
‘cursions in the neighbourhood. 


The people of Munich cannot be called a 
sombre people; they are of the gayer class of Ger- 
mans; fond of amusement and holidays, but will- 
ing to be sober and industrious, when sobriety 
and industry are called for. I need scarcely ob- 

*serve, after what I have already said, that the wo- 
men are fond of dress, which generally betokens, 
or begets love of admiration. I know few towns 
where the women are more seen, than in Mu- 
nich; and so universal is the practice of looking 
out of the window, that almost every window is 


provided with a cushion on the outside, for the 
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arms to lean upon; and these cushions being ge- 
nerally of a gaudy colour, give a grotesque air to 
the external appearance of the houses. 

Music, and the promenade, and the dance oc- 
casionally, are the summer recreations of the in- 
habitants: different ranks enjoy these in different 
ways: the upper ranks have their private con- 
certs and the opera,—promenade en voiture; 
and dance at home,—the Bourgeois classes, have 
the Military and Bourgeois bands,—promenade 
in the gardens, and waltz in an arbour. As far 
as I could learn, the Bavarians hold a higher 
rank in the scale of morals, than several of the 
other Germanic nations; and the lower orders 
are certainly not addicted to intemperance, al- 
though both beer and spirit are cheap throughout 
Bavaria. The beer is excellent too,—and is the” 
liquor generally drunk in the Cafés. 

Bavaria is completely Catholic, in the general 
feelings of the people. Among the lower orders 
there is decidedly much bigotry and superstition. - 
Images of the Virgin, and of Saints, are very 


commonly seen in private houses, particularly in 


, 
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bed-rooms ; mass is always well attended both in 
Munich and in the country,—and Bavaria fur- 
nishes a very large quota of the misguided pil- 
erims, who every year journey from all parts, to 
pay their adorations at the shrine of the miracu- 
lous image, preserved in the Abbey of Einseideln 
in Switzerland. 

I have already said, that in Munich, there is 
little of misery to be seen ; and generally, 
throughout the country, the people, though for 
the most part labourers, and not proprietors, do 
not present an appearance of much poverty. The 
price of labour is indeed low, seldom exceeding 
half a florin per day, ls. 2d.; and more fre- 
quently, falling considerably below this sum; but 
provisions are generally cheap, especially coun- 
try produce; and habits are simple. However 
indicative of natural prosperity, high wages may 
be, the condition of the lower orders is not great- 
ly influenced by this prosperity.—for a high price 
of labour is but the consequence of a high scale 
of prices in other things, and of excessive taxa- 


tion. Ifmeat were but 2d. or 23d. per lb., bread 
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ld. per lb. and other articles in proportion, an 
English labourer would not find himself impo- 
verished by a Bavarian rate of wages. I know, 
that such a state of things could not exist in a 
great commercial country ; but in travelling 
among the continental nations, one is often forced 
to admit the truth, that the comfort of the lower 
orders, and national greatness are not synoni- 
mous. The prices of provisions in Munich differ 
not greatly from the prices of Augsburg,—except- 
ing butter, which is nearly three times higher. 
House rent also, in Munich, is double that of 
Augsburg. | 
Z I do not know any city, which is altogether 
more deserving a visit than Munich; a few weeks 
may be spent there most agreeably ; especially by 
those who cultivate a knowledge of the Fine Arts. 
An hour or two, every morning, may be delight- 
fully employed in one or other of the galleries, 
or in the Glypthothek. The place Maximilian, 
and the avenue of Schwabing, are always full of 
gaiety and variety; a perfect ainda may at all 


times be found in the Court garden, near the 
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centre of the town ; while the English garden af- 
fords a longer and more varied promenade; car- 
riages of all kinds may be hired at a remarkably 
cheap rate, for drives or excursions; an Opera, 
surpassed by few in Europe, and at a small cost, 
is open at least. twice in the week,—and 
every night, excellent Military music, may be 
heard in the public walks; civility is everywhere 
found,—and easy access is obtained to literary 
and musical clubs. Add to all this, the comforts 
-and luxuries that await one in the hotel of the 
Black Eagle in the Kaufinger Gasse. I sat down 
every day at the table d’Hote with a varied and 
pleasant party of at least thirty persons,—and to 
a dinner that would not have disgraced the Ro- 
cher de Cancale. An agreeable band of wind in- 
struments played in an adjoining room ; and all 
this, wine included, cost but one florin. ~~ 
Munich is a very ancient city; but its origin is, 
like most other towns, lost in the obscurity of re- 
mote ages. Mention is made of it in ancient do- 
cuments under the name of Muonichen, Mouni- 


chen, Mounchen (almost the present name Miin- 
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chen) and Mounichinga,—all of them doubtless 
derivations of the German word Monch (Monk), 
from which, it may be reasonably presumed, that 
it owed its origin to some fraternity of Monks in 
very ancient days; for in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, Munich was a considerable Burgh; 
and was a city in 1175.. In more modern times, 
since the year 1632, when Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden entered it, Munich has been often the 
scene of struggle, and the victim of incendiarism ; 
and during the thirty years’ war, suffered more 
perhaps than any other city of the Germanic Em- 
pire. The embellishments of Munich, began with 
Louis the Severe; and seem to have been never 
altogether lost sight of by the Dukes of Bavaria ; 
but, for the present King, the honor has been re- 
served, of raising his capital to the rank which 
in beauty and interest, it is well entitled to hold 
among the continental cities. 

There are several places in the neighbourhood, 
or at a short distance from Munich, worthy of a 
visit; and to these, 1 devoted a few days before 


leaving the Bavarian capital. My visit to Schlie- 
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sheim, I have already mentioned. The next ex- 
eursion which I made, was to Nymphenbourg, 
one of the Royal Palaces; part of the Palace is 
fitted up in the antique style; and part is mo- 
dern; but it is everywhere either gorgeous or 
tasteful. The apartments of the King in particu- 
lar, are fitted up with a regard for comfort more 
than for display. The admirers of fine tapestry, 
will also find much to attract their attention. 
The garden and artificial water are well laid out, 
and to those who are fond of seeing abundance of 
deer, pheasants, black swans, and other curious 
birds, a day spent at Nymphenbourg will leave 
pleasant recollections behind it. Dachau also, . 
now a ruin; once a castle of the celebrated Otto 
of Wittelsback,—and Arlaching, another ruin— 
once the residence of Claude de Lorrain, are both 
worthy of a visit. 

Staremberg required the sacrifice of two or 
three days. This is a lake, and a village, situated 
five leagues from Munich. I took advantage of 
the public conveyance ; and reached Staremberg 


to a late breakfast. Although this lake has not 
R 
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the, magnificence or variety of.a Swisslake, itis 
not without its charm : the water is very; limpid ;: 
and: its. shores, .gently sloping, are.covered with 
greenness and fertility.: country. seats, villages 
and, churches, dot the neighbouring banks; and 
the summits of the Alps rise in the distance. .The 
gardener at the Royal Castle keeps .a small. Inn ; 
and there,,one may. eat of the delicious fish called 
Rengen,—and._ taste how. superior is the flavour 
of vegetables that are.grown in.a’ King’s garden. 

My intention was, to have.trayelled from, Mu- 
nich through the central parts of Germany, and 
all. my arrangements had ,been made for that. pur- 
pose; but a singular chance, altered.these.plans 
and sent me to. the Tyrol. = 


CHAPTER IX. 


’ JOURNEY FROM MUNICH THROUGH THE BAVARIAN ALPS, 





A ‘sudden resolution; French not the universal language ; 
the Tyrol little visited, and why! the plain of Bavaria; the 
Iser; approach to the Tyrolean Alps; the Kochel-see, and 
charming scenery; the Wallen-see ; walk to Mittewald, the 
last town of Bavaria; people and cottages. 


‘the weather since my arrival ine Munich had 


been cloudy; ‘and the day having been particu- 


larly unfavourable when I ascended to the sum- 
mit of the tower of Notre Dame a few days after 
my arrival, I resolved to repeat the ascent the 
last day of my residence there; and rising a little 
earlier than usual, from the table d’Hote, I was 
soon standing on the summit, with the man who 
undertakes to point out to the stranger, the i- 
mits of ancient Bavaria. | The atmosphere wa 


perfectly clear,—and the immense plain of Bava- 
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ria was seen like a coloured map, below, bounded 


by a long range of mountains that formed the. 


southern horizon. I must admit my deficiency in 
geographical knowledge, in asking the man who 
stood by, what mountains these were ? but of late 
years, there has been so much patching up, and 
slicing off kingdoms, that one may well be ex- 
cused in being puzzled with their boundaries. 
This, at least, is the only excuse I am able to of- 
fer, for requesting to know the name of the 
mountains, which my guide pointed out as the 
boundary of Bavaria on the South. ‘‘ These,” 
said he, ‘‘ are the Bavarian Alps,” ‘‘ and what 


country lies on the other side?” ‘ the Tyrol.” 


{ had intended as I have already told the rea- 


~ der, to have gone next day to Passau,—Bohemia, 


and God knows where else; but my plans were 


changed in a moment. ‘‘ The Tyrol!” said I to » 


myself,—‘‘ I know almost as little about the 
Tyrol as the Celestial Empire ;” and to the Ty- 


rol, | accordingly resolved to go. I straightway 


returned to the Hotel,—dismissed half a dozen 


voituriers, who were striving which of them 
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should carry me off to Passau and Prague,—hur- 
ried to my bankers, and got Austrian for Bava- 
rian money,—and letters upon Inspruck,—went 
once more to the Opera to hear Mlle. Schechner; 
and at six next morning, was seated in acaleche, 
on my way to the Bavarian Alps and the Tyrol. 

Let the direction of a traveller from Munich, 
be what it may, he has no occasion to hire a voi- 
ture, expres: return vehicles are almost daily 
setting out on all the great roads, and information 
upon this subject, is conveyed to those who stand 
in need of it, in the most public way. In several 
of the principal streets, particularly in the Kau- 
_ finger-Gasse ; and in the Theatiner-Strasse, boards 
are displayed with the names of the towns to 
which carriages are about to return, and the days 
upon which they set out; and a good bargain 
maker may always contrive to travel in this way 
at an easier rate, than he could, by a public con- 
veyance, if any such travelled that way. I think 
for seven florins per day, about 16s. 6d. English, 
one may generally find this accommodation ; and 


to those Travellers who do not speak either Ger- 
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man or Italian, but who foolishly imagine that 
French, ‘‘ the universal language” »will? carry 
them through: Europe, it) may: be-agreeable» to 
know, that the master of the hotel:where one re- 
sides, is always ready to.arrange: the terms of'a 
bargain—better certainly, thama traveller; i1gno- 
rant of the language, could make without his’ as- 
sistance; but scarcely: so'good‘as one acquainted 
with, the language, could make:for: himself; «for 
reasons which will be obvious to every one.” 

It is certainly too common.an error, to'suppose 
that a good knowledge of French, is sufficient for 
the wants of a traveller... ‘French will«carry+a 
traveller through the ‘Netherlands,; the: southern 
parts of Helland and some of’ the cantons of 
Switzerland, with perfect comfort; ‘through the 
north of Italy, the other parts of Holland,-and 
others of the Swiss cantons, svithou trextraondi: 
nary inconvenience ; and in all.the ‘cities’ of both 
Italy and: Germany, it is ‘true that some:person 
may always be found, to whom Freneh is intelli- 


gible, if not familiar; and in the higher ‘grades 


of society through all Europe, *a traveller who 


ot 2 
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understands French well, will never, or rarely, 
be at fault.: Bat more is required by ‘the tra- 
veller than all this: French will not even obtain 
_ for him, the common necessaries of the day in 
some parts of Germany, particularly in the east. 
It will do nothing for him in ‘the Tyrol,—or in 


the Swiss Grisons;' he would starve upon it in 





Hungary, and Turkey ; ; and grow thin upon it In 
Sortie iio 

southern Italy ; as as well-as in Sweden, and Den- 
mark. |As forSpain, I do not include it, because 
travellers eschew its ventas and banditti; but a 
traveller:might as well go to Spain with a know- 
ledge of Sanserit'as of French ; for it is entirely 
a mistake. to. suppose, that the occupation of 
Spain by the French army, caused any general 
diffusion of the French language. 

Besides,—in many of those countries and dis- 
trict in which a knowledge of French will pro- 
cure the common needs of a. traveller, it will 
procure nothing more,—it will not command ad- 
vice,—still less information. A traveller through 
the German cantons of Switzerland, or through 


any part of Germany, and many parts of Italy, 
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although he may very probably find a French 
waiter in the hotel, may ask in vain for any in- 
formation upon the road, and will most probably 
be seated every day at a table d’Héte between two 
persons who know nothing ‘of French beyond 
‘¢ Monsieur,” or ‘‘ voulez vous.” 

It is difficult to understand why the Tyrol 
should be so little visited; there are few coun- 
tries of which we hear more,—few, with which 
we so readily connect a fine romantic region,— 
and noble peasantry ; and yet, while Switzerland, 
which lies as one may say next door, is overrun 
by tourists, scarcely any one deviates from the 
beaten track, to visit this land of romantie asso- 
ciations, and patriot recollections. But in truth, 
it is difficult to entice the tourist from the beaten 
path,—still more difficult, if in quitting it, com- 
forts must be left behind also; and sure I am, 
that the few who are enticed to journey through 
the Tyrol, have no cause to regret, that it has 
been left to its primitive manners, and simple 
usages. 


The access to Switzerland is easy on all sides; _ 
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but it is otherwise with the Tyrol—'tis but step- 
ping into a diligence for Geneva, any morning in 
the Rue de Buloi ; or into the steam-boat at Co- 
logne; or even at the Thames Stairs,—and the 
traveller also, who visits ‘Italy, either crosses the 
Simplon or the Spleugen, and so, en passant, gets 
a glance at Switzerland; and the Tyrol is thus 
left out. But it must be admitted, that the ac- 
cess to it, is inconvenient. One must either 
make a circuit of part of Bavaria, and cross the 
Bavarian Alps as I am about to do ; or else, tra- 
vel through the two Grison valleys of the Enga- 
dine, which no traveller who relishes the récher- 
ché dinners, and luxurious accommodation of the 
_ Swiss hotels on the beaten road, will be inclined 
to do. This is all very pardonable. Tourists 
most commonly travel for enjoyment; and it 
would be hard indeed if in sacrificing fire-side 
comforts,—among which, roast beef, port wine, 
tea and toast must be included, one did not find 
even the poor substitutes of Cotelette 4 la main- 
tenen,—sour vinordinaire,—and café au lait. But 


let me now return to my journey. 
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An extensive plain possesses few charms for the 
traveller; it can only be rendered tolerable by 
the great fertility ofits soil,—and by the: variety 
and luxuriance ofits vegetation ; but as the plain 
which lies to the south of Munich, is destitute of 
even these attractions, it was pleasant to seethe 
towers of the Cathedral lessen behind me; and 
the long line of mountains that stretch from) east 
to west, rise into the dignity befitting the natural 
boundary of ‘the Tyrol. Conferences and coun- 
cils may deliberate, and resolve upon, and trea- 
ties determine, the boundaries of kingdoms; 
this, may be given to one; and that, taken 
from another; but their natural boundaries re- 
shai unchanged. 

I would not be understood as underrating the 
fertility of the great plain of Bavaria; which has 
indeed by its productiveness, earned a title to be 
called the Granary of Germany. . I have heard a 
farmer say, that the most beautiful sight in nature 
is a corn field; and. there is no doubt, that the 
mingling of corn fields with ,other scenery, is 


beautiful in the eyes of others than farmers, or 
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utilitarians. | But in a northern latitude, natural 
productions are not so varied as:to relieve the 
monotony which a plain exhibits, even when co- 
vered with a boundless reach of corn fields. 

The road from Munich to the Tyrol, lies during 
the first six leagues, along the bank of the Iser ; 
but the sluggish course of a river creeping through 
a plain, adds little to its beauty,—though : at 
every league farther from Munich, the Iser be- 
comes more rapid and more interesting; though 
of course, gradually diminishing in volume... The 
Iser is however, a useful channel to the capital, 
—and contributes greatly towards the prosperity 
of southern Bavaria; for by its means, a ready 
market is found in the metropolis, for agricultu- 
ral produce; and Munich also benefits by this fa- 
cility of communication. The fruits of the Tyrol, 
may every day be seen in the Munich markets. 

All this part of Bavaria is populous; villages 
and farm houses lie thickly along the line of 
road; and I everywhere observed the evidences 
of industry, and proofs of its reward, in the 


cheerful countenances, and respectable appear- 
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ance of the peasantry. At Wolfertshausen, we 
stopped to breakfast; and here, the road crosses 
the Iser, and ascends the margin of another 
stream which takes its rise in a lake higher up. 
At this place, an employé in the Bavarian civil 
service,—on his way to Mittewald, where he 
held an office in the customs,—requested a place 
in my caleche till night; to which I of course as- 
sented : [found in him, an intelligent and agree- 
able companion ; he was a lover of the Fine 
Arts, like very many of his countrymen,—and 
had been at Munich for the third time in his life, 
chiefly for the purpose of seeing the gallery. He 
had himself, a little collection as he told me, at 
Mittewald,—and was carrying home a cabinet 
picture, ‘‘ Pan and Mercury playing on the flute,” 
by Both, as he said, for which he had paid sixty 
florins (£7 ster.) It was probably not by Both ; 
but was a clever thing whoever it was by, and 
worth much more than was paid for it. I can 
scarcely conceive any greater folly than esteem- 
ing pictures solely on account of the studio from 


which they have-issued : a good picture is good 
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whoever painted it,—and ought to be judged by 
| its merits ; for it is well known that many an in- 
different production has issued from the work- 
shop of a master. 

_ Two leagues farther than Wolfertshausen, lies 
Benedikthenern ; and here, the plain of Bavaria 
begins to lose itself in the first outposts of the Ba- 
varian Alps. Beyond this place, the face of the 
country entirely changes; streams dance accross 
and by the road side ; pretty knolls are scattered 
around,—and we discover with delight, the indi- 
eations of an approach to a mountainous country. 
This is always agreeable: there is something de- 
pressing in the boundless level of a plain; and 
both the body and the mind feel the heaviness ; 
but when we enter upon a mountainous country, 
an immediate elasticity is communicated to the 
mind, and a springiness to the limbs; and for 
my own part, when upon such occasions I have 
been travelling in a carriage, I have never been 
able to resist the inclination I have felt, to let my 
limbs bear me up the path, and to outstrip the 


tardy pace of toiling horses. 
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At every step, the road now became more’ in- 
teresting ; there were sudden bursts of Cascades, 
—sudden cries of wild birds,—sudden gleams of 
distant lakes ; the knolls had swelled into’ hills ; 
and pine and oak, in place of willows and ‘poplars 
fringed their sides. At length, ‘the road after 
winding among these beautiful heights, suddenly 
opened upon the Kochel-see, one end of which, | 
is hidden among the mountains,—while the other, 
rests among the green and gentle slopes of Bava- 
ria. The Kochel-see may vie with any lake ; it 
reminded me strongly of Loch Ketturin in Seot- 
land,—only, that it sleeps in a still ruder basin ; 
and that the mountains which admit its head into 
their bosom, are more gigantic. It is indeed pos- 
sible, that after having been confined a month to 
the monotony’ of a plain, with nothing more pic- 
turesque to look upon than occasionally a jardin 
Anglais, the first view of untamed nature exhibit- 
ed in the Kochel-see and its environs, may have 
given me. a fictitious notion of its beauty ; but, 
nevertheless ;, with a full recollection of the lakes 


of Switzerland, I do not hesitate to say, that if 
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the Kochel-see lay in travelled Switzerland, it 
would not be omitted in an enumeration of those 
lakes to which that country owes so large a por- 
tion of its celebrity. 

Nor is the Kochel-see the only lake that lies 
among the Bavarian Alps. After leaving the Ko- 
chel see, we ascended a steep wooded | path,— 
sometimes descending into deep dells; and some- 
times crossing them by picturesque bridges; and 
in-about an hour, having reached a considerable 
elevation, another lake lay beneath; this was the 
Wolchen-see or Wallen-see,—a lake of a. totally 
different ‘character from the Kochel-see, but no 
less beautiful in its kind. There, nature was the 
undisputed Lord; man had done nothing ; the 
lake lay in the bosom: of mountains, wooded: to 
the summit : an unbroken forest surrounded it,— 
without a rood of cultivation anywhere to be 
seen, It was more a Norwegian, than an Alpine 
picture. The road descended to the margin, and 
then wound along it, following. all its indentures 
and curves; and a little after sunset, we reached 


a solitary house,—an inn; the only house that 
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was visible around the lake. 

There, my companion, the Bavarian employé, 
took leave of me for the present, but not without 
exacting a promise that I would spend the next 
day with him at Mittewald, where he undertook 
to equip me with a fishing rod,—and promised 
me half a day’s excellent sport. He was at this 
place about three leagues from home; and an- 
xious to join his family, he took his picture un- 
der his arm,—and strode away. A supper of ex- 
cellent fish, and other country fare was an agree- 
able finish to the delightful evening journey,— 
and after a stroll by the margin of the lake, 
whose still bosom reflected round and round, the 
solemn shades of the deep woods, I returned to 
the little inn,—and to repose; deep and tranquil 
as the scene around. 

Next morning, charming as ever dawned upon 
Alpine solitudes,—I was on the road to Mitte- 
wald: but notin my caléche. TI had bargained 
at Munich for a conveyance only during the first 
day,—willing to avoid the toil of a walk through 


a plain; and with the intention of commencing ~ 
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pedestrianism whenever I should reach the moun- 
tains. I had accordingly left my portmanteau in 
* charge with the voiturier, who seemed an honest 
creature, to carry it forward to Inspruck,—and 
leaving both him and his vehicle reposing at 
Wallen-see, I had started soon after sun-rise, that 
I might not disappoint my companion of the day 
before, who expected me to breakfast. 

it was a delightful morning’s walk ; the scenery 
much the same as I have described it to have been 
the night before. I passed several cottages and 
hamlets however,—some of them the habitations 
of woodmen,—and most of them having a little 
cultivated ground cleared from the wood, produ- 
cing vegetables, flax and oats. If I had passed. 
such cottages in Switzerland, half a score of chil- 
dren would have run out to beg charity—re- 
publican children, with republican fathers sitting 
at the door; but here, in Monarchical Bavaria, 
not one of the children who were playing about 
the cottages, made any claim; and I noticed, 
that they, as well as their parents, were respect- 


ably dressed,—and seemed to be above want. I 
T 
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passed several very small lakes on this morning’s 
walk; some of them touching the road,—and 
others, gleaming in deep and distant hollows, 
like mirrors set in a rugged frame; for they all 
partook of the same character as the Wallen-see, 
—all wild,—and entirely surrounded by forest. 
About two hours after leaving the Wallen-see, 
I again joined company with the river Iser,— 
scarcely to be recognized as the grave slow com- 
panion of yesterday, creeping its way through the 
plain of Munich,—now all bustle, and never lag- 
gine by the way,—prattling of a hundred things, 


grave and gay, 





never weary,—discoursing ever, 
—talking, and running on. At this point, there 
is a little village—merely a few houses—called 
Walgau ; and about three quarters of a league 
farther up the stream, lies Mittewald where I ar- 
rived about nine o’clock, well disposed to partake 


of the breakfast which was awaiting me. 


CHAPTER X. 


JOURNEY FROM THE FRONTIER, THROUGH THE TYROLEAN ALPS 
’ TO INSPRUCK. 





_ The menage of a Bavarian employé,—the Fine Arts among 
the mountains; trouting; entrance to the Tyrol; scenery ; 


3? 


wild flowers ; Seefeld; descent to the valley of the Inn; Girl; 
dress of the Tyrolean peasantry ; situation of Inspruck. 


Mittewald is a very small town in the midst of 
the mountains; the last in the kingdom of Bava- 
ria, and within a stone throw of the frontier of 
the Tyrol and the Austrian eagle. The Iser, 
then but a very small stream, runs by it; and 
another mountain rivulet, called the Achen joins 
the Iser at this point. I found my friend standing 
in the street, waiting my arrival; and in five mi- 
nutes more, I was seated at a very excellent de- 
jeuné a la fourchette, which consisted chiefly of 


game, all kinds of which, are extremely plentiful 
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in this neighbourhood. This could scarcely be 
otherwise where there are woods and wilds, and 
few inhabitants, and no game laws. 

The employé’s house was the best in Mitte- 
wald; for in a frontier town, however insignifi- 

cant the town, the Inspector of the Customs is a 
man of consideration, and he himself seemed to 
be one of the most contented of men. His wife— 
a remarkably agreeable and pretty young wo- 
man,—his children blue eyed and rosy—his gun 
and his fishing rod, always at command ; and 
his little gallery of pictures, a never failing re- 
source—made a paradise for him, in the midst of 
the Alps. He told me, his salary was five hun- 
dred florins ; (something less than £60.) and that 
perquisites might be £20. more. His expenses 
were extremely small. His house was his own; 
game and fish cost him nothing but powder and 
shot; his garden preduced such vegetables as will 
erow in that elevated spot; he fed poultry of 
many kinds; his own cow gave him milk and 


butter ; and therefore the greater part of his in- 


come was saved: he had only twenty florins to 
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pay, as his proportion of the rent of a pasture for 
his cow; and he had noting to buy but bread,— 
wine, and foreign commodities, which consisted 
only of coffee, sugar, tobacco, and clothing. ‘I 
save one half of my income” said he, ‘‘ I go ei- 
ther to Inspruck, Munich, or Saltsburg every 
year, to buy a picture; for which I allow one 
half of my savings. I have held this office four- 
teen years ; and I have now twenty six pictures 
in my little gallery.” This picture gallery occu- 
pied one of the upper rooms in the house ; and 
the owner had put himself to the expense of ob- 
taining a light from the roof. ‘‘ Pan and Mer- 
cury” had already got a place; and every thing 
was in excellent order ; possibly, the expectation 
of my visit, might have assisted in this. 
Considering the small means of the Collector, 
the pictures might be called wonderful; and 
without any consideration of this kind, several of 
them did great credit to his taste and knowledge, 
and were really good pictures. Among these, 
were ‘‘ Susannah,” by Martin Schon; ‘a bride” 


by Denner ; some ruins, and sheep grazing, by 


Wee. 
ie 
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~Warnberger; ‘‘ a girl playing a tambourine,” by 


Adrian Brouwer ; a portrait which had every 
mark of a Vandyke ; and a forest glade, by 
Ruysdael, worth more than all the money the 
whole collection had cost. It is a spectacle not 
without its interest ; and even its grandeur,—that 
of a solitary lover of the Fine Arts; residing in 
the midst of the mountains, making a pilgrimage 
every year a hundred miles from home, with his 
savings in his purse, to purchase somé addition 
to his little gallery ; and returning with his trea- 
sure under his arm, to increase his stock of en- 
joyment for the year to come. 

The pleasure of the employé of Mittewald was 
all hisown. Nota soul in Mittewald could dis- 
tinguish between a daub and a chef d’ceuvre : 
even his wife, while she good-humouredly accom- 
panied us to the gallery, admitted that she was no 
judge of pictures, but that since it gave her hus- 
band. pleasure, she was pleased to have them; I 
noticed however, that the children were furnish- 
ed with paper and pencils, and had attempted to 


copy the ‘ girl with the tambourine.” 
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After the inspection of the pictures, I was of- 
fered either a gun, ora fishing rod; my _ enter- 
tainer could not accompany me; for having been 
several days absent, he was necessitated to be at 
his post. 1 chose the fishing rod; and showing 
me the way up the Achen, which is a better 
trouting stream than the Iser, my friend left me 
to myself. - 

The Achen is a model of a trouting stream : it 
is not so broad, but that one may throw across it ; 
nor so deep, but that one may go from one side 
to the other, and so humour the wind or the sun; 
it is neither so dark coloured, as to be ugly; nor 
so clear, as to show the fish their enemy; it is 
neither slow, nor a continued rapid; but forms 
gentle falls,—expanding into pools, full of little 
dimples and eddies,—and there is not a tree or a 
bush, to increase the trouble of the angler : it led 
me among scenes of charming. seclusion; where 
the only sounds were the tinkle of the rivulet, 
and the distant stroke of the woodman’s axe. The 
trout were confiding beyond belief,—too much so 


perhaps, for a thorough angler,—and after having 
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filled my bag, which I might have filled three 
times over, and spent some delightful hours, —I 
returned to Mittewald, to the hospitalities of my 
new friend. The afternoon was.agreeably spent 
In conversing about pictures, the chase, and the 
condition of the country people. There is not a 
pauper in Mittewald; riches are not indeed to be 
found,—but there is no absolute poverty ; and 
the habits of life in so secluded a spot, being sim- 
ple and-unambitious, contentment is easy of at- 
tainment. 

| There is at Mittewald, a small manufacture of 
guitars ; three persons follow this trade, and pro- 
duce from their workshops, neat looking, and 
well toned instruments: they cost about fifteen 
florins (35s. ster.),—and are all sent to Munich, 
and no doubt sold there, as Spanish guitars,— 
which they exactly resemble in shape. This little 
manufacture has given a musical turn to Mitte- 
wald : my entertainer possessed a guitar, which 
he played upon indifferently: I saw another in 
the inn parlour; and I heard the sound of a 


third as I was leaving the town. I forgot to say, 
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that in the morning, soon after breakfast, the 
voiturier who had charge of my little baggage, 
arrived from Wallen-see; and that we walked 
forward to the Austrian lines, to See it passed into 
the Tyrol. I found the utmost civility on the 
part of the Custom House officers ; and from any 
experience I have had of Austrian authorities, I 
-eannot join ins the complaints which travellers 
have generally made, of their extreme strictness 
and want of complacency. “— 

I left Mittewald early next morning; and soon 
after, ascending the Iser, entered the Tyrol. The 
scenery now became finer and bolder than it had 
yet been ; it might be called truly Alpine,—snow 
peaks began to appear ; and around, were all the 
indications of a high elevation. Soon after enter- 
ing the Tyrol, the road crosses, and leaves the 
Iser,—now dwindled ‘into a mere brook, within a 
league or two of its source ; and passes through a 
small mountain village, called Scharnitz. From 
this;place of Seefeld, where I halted to breakfast, 
the scenery becomes still more striking; and an 


extraordinary number and variety of wild flowers, 
Vv 
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cover the slopes and rocks by the way side. I 
gathered abundance of that beautiful and sweet 
smelling flower, the fringed pink; the wild po- 
lianthus; and the rose d’amour: the box shrub 
in flower, formed in many places a thick under- 
wood; large and beautiful heart’s-ease, entirely 
covered some fields; and on every knoll and 
slope, and rocky nook, little companies of sum- 
mer flowers,—unknown to me by sight or name, 
were nestling,—enjoying sweet fellowship ; nod- 
ding to each other; all silent, but all smiling. 
{ gathered no fewer than thirty two different spe- 
cies; thirteen of which, are cultivated in the 
English garden. 

At Seefeld, the road has reached the highest 
point of the Tyrolean Alps which it traverses. I 
have no means of judging of the height of this 
range, excepting from my feelings,—which are an _ 
indifferent barometer,—and from the kind of ve- 
getation that lay around. I suspect however, 
that by practice, these criterions lead to a toler- 
ably near approximation to the truth. The high- 


est peaks could not have been more than from a 
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thousand to fifteen hundred feet above the road ; I 
saw no Rhedodendron, which eTOws in abundance 
upon the Tyrolean Alps, at its usual elevation ; 
and as it was nowhere seen at this elevation, 
these peaks could not have exceeded six thousand 
feet: fir, and dwarf birch, were the only trees to 
be seen; and patches of snow lay at no great dis- 
tance, although it was the month of June. At 
this little village, I was not accosted by any beg- 
gar; and I saw no one that could be called “ un 
miserable.” But the state of an Alpine village 
like this, cannot be judged of by its appearance 
in summer : when one sees the villagers sitting be- 
fore their doors, in the warm sun-shine,—only 
tempered by the cool airs off the mountains,—and 
children playing about the fields with bare heads 
and'feet,and scanty clothing,—it seems all a para- 
dise : but let the traveller pass through the same 
village in the depth of winter, in the midst of a 
snow storm, (were such a journey possible) and 
look at the bleak mountains,—broken windows, 

and shivering inmates; and the paradise of sum- | 


mer, will seem but a dream. 
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I walked out of Seefeld with a sturdy step ; 
for the road was now mostly a descent; which 
soon became one of the steepest I have ever seen. 
At every few hundred yards, I was sensible of a 
change in the temperature,—as well as in the as- 
pect of vegetation; fir had given place to other 
forest trees; and the minute flowers that mark 
the more elevated regions had disappeared. At 
length, the magnificent valley of the inn, travers- 
ed by its fine river, stretched below; and soon 
after,—descending the zig-zag road, that even 
with all the arts of road making, is too steep for 
any thing but a pedestrian, or a mule,—I entered 
Zirl, the first town of the Tyrol that I had yet 
seen. 

Every traveller entering the ‘Tyrol, must be 
struck, as I was, with the dress of the peasantry; 
we see stockings without feet to them,—the re- 
verse we have all seen; but this appears a strange 
usage: hats, tapering to the crown, something 
like Robinson Crusoe’s ; generally with green silk 
bands, and green tassels hanging from the crown 


at one side: and we see women, with enormous 
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white worsted caps, shaped also like sugar loaves, 
—and with dresses, underneath which; there 
seems to be a hoop ; but this extraordinary ro- 
tundity, is occasioned by no fewer than ten petti- 
coats, without which number, an elderly woman 
is scarcely considered to be respectably attired. 
The young women do not appear to be in the se- 
eret of setting off their charms by a multitude of 
coverings : their clothing is not so voluminous as 
that of the seniors. I have seen the women a 
hundred times, working in the fields with these 
cumbersome dresses, and heavy caps, which weigh 
no less than six or seven lbs. Many of the men, 
I saw in smock frocks, clean,—generally blue, 
and neatly worked ; and gentlemen, as well as 
peasants, are often seen with these, in the Tyrol. 

Zirl has no attraction; it is but a small town,— 
and not a pretty one,—though it is situated de- 
hightfully upon a slight elevation above the level 
of the valley, and at a short distance from the 
river. I passed through Zirl, without stopping 
in it,—proceeding along the road to Inspruck, all 


the way close to the river. The prospect ap- 
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proaching Inspruck is superb. The valley of the 
inn—from one to about three miles wide, is 
seen stretching far to the eastward, covered with 
varied, and luxuriant vegetation, thickly studded 
with houses, and traversed by the broad, ra- 
pid, and brimful river: high nigunitaimds mostly 
clothed with wood, enclose the valley on both 
sides,—and nearly in the centre of it, stands 
Inspruck, like the monarch of a small, but 
beautiful dominion. The peasants were in the 
fields, busy with their Indian corn, which ‘3 the 
staple produce of the valley, and all who have 
seen this beautiful plant, growing in luxuriance, 
and covering a wide expanse, will admit, that 
a more captivating prospect is not easy to be 
imagined. I crossed the bridge and entered In- 
spruck about three o’clock,—and found my bag- 
gage, and accommodation, in the hotel of “ the 
Golden Eagle,” which however, I afterwards 
found to be inferior to “the Golden Sun.” It is 
fair to add however, that I found no cause to 


complain of the former. 





CHAPTER Xi, 


es 


INSPRUCK. 





The people of Inspruck ; Political feeling of the Tyrol ; Po- 
licy of Austria in the Government of the Tyrol ; causes of irri- 
tation. . 


Inspruck, the little. metropolis of the Tyrol, is 
a beautiful town. I do not know any town of 
the same size, that is distinguished for so many 
handsome buildings within it, and in its neigh- 
eishabl Mor any one, whose suburbs, either 
in cleanliness or elegance, will vie with those of 
Inspruck. There would be sufficient interest in 
the general aspect of the town, and its inhabi- | 
tants, even if Inspruck possessed no other claim 
to the notice of the traveller; but although there 
be no Glypthothek, or ereat gallery of pictures 


at Inspruck, there are many objects of curiosity 
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-searcely less interesting,—and even some works 
of art, that will bear a comparison with the most 
admired in any city. In its environs, Inspruck 
has few rivals; the beautiful and the romantic, 
lie everywhere around; and there are many 
Royal and Baronial Castles, scattered im its vici- 
nity, and on neighbouring eminences, not only 
interesting and curious in themselves, but from 
which, charming views are caught over the valley 
of the inn, the city itself, and the Tyrolean Alps. 
Let me first speak of that which is the most in- 
teresting,—the people of Inspruck, and the valley 
of the inn, and those traits of living things, that 
come under the eye of a traveller. 

The first day of my arrival in Inspruck, T saw 
little of either the town or the people. The walk 
from the Mittewald, the keen mountain air, and 
a good dinner at the hotel, had disposed me for 
repose rather than activity: I contented. myself 
therefore, with looking out upon the fine broad 
street,—seeing the Tyrolean damsels fill their 
pitchers at the fountain which was nearly oppo- 


site to my window; and listening to the admir- 
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able band of an Austrian regiment playing “ the: 
retreat” at sun-set. But next day made ample 
amends for the omissions of the evening before ; 
it was Sunday,—and the first Sunday after the 
Féte Dieu besides, —a day scarcely less import- 
ant in the catholic church, than the day of the 
Féte itself. 

The procession was as full of pomp, as In- 
spruck was capable of producing; and the ap- 
pearance and dresses of the peasantry, hundreds 
of whom had been attracted from the neighbour- 
ing villages, gave life and picturesqueness to that 
which would otherwise have been the dull observ- 
ance of a superstitious ceremonial. All, and 
more than all Inspruck, accompanied the pro-_ 
cession from the church of the Holy Cross, to 
that of Marie Hilf, which lies across the river, | 
and on the bank of the Inn. There, after the ce- 
remonial had concluded amidst the roar of can- 
non and the flourish of trumpets, the procession 
broke up; and the crowd returned in a less dense 
body, along the bridge, where I placed myself, 


that I might see some samples of that noble pea- 
Ww 
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santry which I had always associated with the 
Tyrol. | 

The scene was in the utmost degree pictu - 
resque; there were the old women with their 
white, and (some) red, tapering caps, and enor- 
mous rotundity of figures,—the young women, 
with beaver round hats, petticoats of more than 
all the colours of the rainbow,—lace aprons,— 
and frills at the elbows, and stockings of blue 
and scarlet worsted, worked in figures. There 
were peasants, tall and well limbed,—with their 
high crowned narrow hats, with green silk 
bands, or entirely covered with silk, and all 
with two ends deperiding from the crown ; _ their 
tight black breeches, and white stockings; their 


leathern girdles, and knives stuck in them,—and 


, many, with artificial flowers decorating their 


breasts, and also the hinder part of their hats. 
Mingled with these, were Austrian soldiers and 


officers in full dress,—officials and state officers 


--in-court uniform,—Priests in eassocks, and Ca- 


puchin friars ; and the gentry of the town and 


neighbourhood,—altogether, forming a moving 
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panorama, as curious, as-it was picturesque. 

I could perceive nothing in the external appear- 
ance of ihe Tyrelean and the Austrian, that indi- 
cated the master and theslave ; the Tyrolean pea- 
sant has an air of true nobility about hind! he walks 
as if he knew the soil were his own ; and as if he 
deserved, if he did not enjoy freedom. [am mis- 
taken, if I did not see that day, many who want 
but another Hafer, to shake themselves free. Of 
this, my after experience, and knowledge of the 
‘Tyrol, sufficiently convinced me. I have had | 
some opportunities of seeing people and countries 
that are subject to despotic governments, or that 
have been enslaved by foreign masters; but in 
none of them, have I discovered so general'an. 
aversion to the existing government, as in the 
Tyrol. An Englishman, (whatever policy may 
for the time, direct the British Government) is 
looked upon everywhere abroad, as the friend of 
liberal institutions,—a feeling which is particu- 
larly cherished in the Tyrol, since they have not | 
forgotten the pecuniary aid that reached them 


from this country; and an Englishman cannot 


> 
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travel far, or live many days in the Tyrol, with- 
out hearing expressions of the bitterest antipathy 
against the Austrian government and its head; 


and wishes breathed for a deliverance from it. 


“But until that day arrive, when a war of opinion 


shall terminate in the destruction of unworthy 


governments, the Tyrol may attempt in vain, to 


establish a different order of things. 


The Tyrol, though peopled with a peasantry, 
impatient of bondage,—fuall of patriotic feeling,— 
brave,—strong,—and active,—is but scantily peo- 
pled ; and the most scantily, in those parts, 
where patriotism is the most felt and the most 


widely diffused. The character of the people of 


the German, and of the Italian Tyrol, is widely 


different. A line may be drawn accross the Ty- 


‘rol, from east to west, leaving Botzen to the 


north: and all to the north of this line will be 
the German Tyrol; all to the south of it, the 
Italian Tyrol. The former, is indeed the larger 
division of territory ; by nearly one third ; but 
the latter, is in proportion to its size, greatly 


more populous: from Inspruck, across Mount 


tes 
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Brenner to Botzen, there are neither so many | 
nor such large towns and villages, as between 
Botzen, and the Italian frontier. Trent is more 
populous than Inspruck,—and Roveredo is more 
populous than Botzen and Brixen put together : 
in any struggle for liberty, the German Tyrol 
alone, could be depended upon : this I have heard 
often asserted; and south of Botzen, I never 
heard a patriotic sentiment. There are patriots 
no doubt in the Italian Tyrol, as well as else- 
where. Oppression will always light the spark 
of patriotism in some bosom,—but in the Italian | 
Tyrol there is no general feeling of patriotism, as 
in the north. The very aspect of the peasantry 
is different: their usages are different: and, 
above all, they have a less interest in the soil. 
The inhabitants of the upper Tyrol cultivate their 
own land; they are proprietors ; and have there- 
fore a feeling of independence about them, which 
the mere Jabourer can never experience. The 
inhabitants of the lower Tyrol cultivate the lands 
of others,—and want therefore, that incentive to 


patriotism, which has its foundation in proprie- 
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torship. It is no difficult matter to tell at a 
glance, whether the inhabitants of a district have 
a real interest in the soil which they tread, or 
not. The look of a grison is very different from 


that of a Bernois, 





very different, the air of a 
Biscayan or a Catalunian, from a Castilian ; and 
no less dissimilar than these, the appearance of a 
peasant of the valley of the Inn, the Hisach, or 
the upper Adige; and of a townsman of Trent, 
or a manufacturer of Roveredo. The very aspect 
and usages of the towns, prove the diversity of 
feeling. In Inspruck, Brixen or Botzen, we have 


a national dress, 





primitive usages,—early hours. 
In Trent or Roveredo, we perceive modern cus- 
toms, and luxurious habits. Germanic sturdi- 
ness and simplicity cleave to the former,—Italian 
complaisance and effeminacy have crept into the 
latter. 

But independently of the difficulties which pre- 
sent themselves to the Tyroleans who might de- 
sire to throw off the dominion -of Austria—ari- 
sing from the smallness of the band of patriots 


whom patriotism could assemble, and the want 
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of co-operation among the people,—the obstacles, 
which are presented in the precautionary mea- 
sures of the Austrian government, are of them-. 
selves insurmountable. The Austrian military 
force in the Tyrol] would almost surpass the belief 
of those who have not the most accurate know- 
ledge of facts. In Trent there are no fewer than 
three regiments ; in Roveredo there is another ; 
and two more, are scattered among the towns 
and villages lying between Trent and Riva. A 
regiment is stationed between Botzen and Brixen, 
another is divided between Meran and Glurns; 
a third between Sterzing, Pruneken, and Lienz, 
and three are garrisoned at Inspruck, and in the 
valley of the Inn. 

But this is not all. The Tyrol contains a 
greater number of castles—some Royal, some Ba- 
ronial, scattered over the country, than any terri- 
tory of a similar extent in Europe. Of all of 
these, with very few exceptions, the Austrian go- 
vernment is in possession, either by right, con- 
quest, or purchase ; and every one of them that 


is tenable, is garrisoned by troops, and made a 
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dépot for arms and ammunition. Tempted by the 
distant view of grey time-worn battlements, I 
have more than once, explored my way to the 
foot of the walls of some ancient castle, expecting 
the silence and solitude of a ruin; and have been 
surprised upon looking up to the walls, to see 
some whiskered Austrians sitting at the gate,— 
or to hear the beat of a drum. 

It appears therefore, that besides that all the 
strong holds of the Tyrol are in the hands of the 
Austrians, an effective force of twelve thousand 
men could be concentrated at any point in a very 
few days; for the Tyrol is scarcely four day’s 
march from one end to the other; and_ besides 
this force, Lombardy, and Saltzburg adjoin the 
Tyrol, and are full of Austrian troops. A! the 
regiments stationed in the Italian or southern Ty- 
rol, are Austrian,—both soldiers and officers ; and 
all in the German Tyrol, are Tyrolean soldiers, 
officered by Austrians. This is a wise stroke of 
Metternich foresight; and proves incontestibly 
the truth of what I have urged, respecting the di- 


versity in character between the southern and the 
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northern divisions of the Tyrol. | Well knowing 
the feelings that pervade the latter, the Austrians 
have felt the necessity of avoiding whatever may 
excite those feelings; nothing could be more 
likely to do this, than the presence of Austrian 
soldiers; irritation would produce quarrel,—and 
quarrel might end in insurrection: they have 
therefore wisely placed among the Tyroleans, 
their own countrymen; whose Austrian officers, 
and exact discipline, ensure their fidelity,—and 
whose connexion with the country, forbids jea- 
lousies, and leads neither to irritated feelings, 
nor remembered oppression. The Italian Tyrol, 
on the other hand, requiring no delicacy of this 
kind, is garrisoned by Austrians, who are at any 
time ready to pour into the upper valleys. 
Besides these military precautions, there is a 
strict inquisitorial police. There is great reserve 
in speaking upon any political subject, unless 
where interruption, or espionage is impossible ; 
and such matters, are at no time made the sub- 
ject of conversation at a public table. Austrian 


officers and employés mix in all public assem- 
x 
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blies; and the theatres and places of public 
amusement, are placed under the strictest censor- 
ship and surveillance. | 

The Press too is narrowly watched ; and what- 
ever might in any way recall dangerous and for- 
bidden recollections, is interdicted. Gold cannot 
purchase any life or account of Hofer; and at one 
time, the sword, and other relics of this patriot, 
now preserved in the Museum, were shut up, and 
forbidden to be exhibited ; but this it was disco- 
_vered, was pushing the system too far ; his me- 
mory was too much cherished to render it safe 
to suppress every memorial of him; and this or- 
der was recalled, that the Tyroleans, if they could 
not follow the banner, might at least handle the 
sword of a patriot. 

One is naturally led to enquire, since so many 
precautions are taken by the Austrian govern- 
ment against revolutionary movement ; and since. 
the Tyroleans appear to be withheld from such a 
movement, only by the utter hopelessness of suc- 
cess,—why it is, that the Austrian government 


has so much reasonable ground for alarm? The 
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Austrian has the reputation of being a paternal — 
government at home; at all events there is no 
dissatisfaction in Austria proper; and one might 
reasonably conclude, that so politic a government 
as that of Austria, would in every thing, act so 
as to disarm animosity ; and by a system of for- 
bearance, and gentleness, endeavour at least, to 
convert the impatient Tyroleans into contented, 
if not into loyal subjects. This plan, the Aus- 
trian government at one time pursued; taxes 
were lightly laid upon the Tyrol; her manufac- 
tures were encouraged ; and civil appointments 
were chiefly filled by Tyroleans; but within the 
last two years this system has been in a great 
measure departed from. The dues of entry of mer- 
chandize into towns, have been much encreased ; 
besides many assessed taxes, an income tax of 
a half per cent has been imposed, from which, 
the very smallest income is not exempt—a ser- 
vant even, paying a portion of his wages; and 
more lately, the price of salt has been doubled, 
which is the most unpopular act of all. Salt isa 


government concern,—manufactured for its be- 
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nefit,—and being a Tyrolean produce, the inha- 
bitants naturally look upon it as unjust, that the 
Austrian government should heavily tax an ar- 
ticle from which a revenue is drawn out of their 
own country. 

These things have doubtless augmented the feel- 
ings of hostility which are entertained in the Ty- 
rol, towards the Austrian government; but they 
are not at the root of it. The love of freedom 
among the Tyroleans, would exist I believe under 
any circumstances, and under any government. 
It would belong to the department of the philoso- 
pher, rather than to that of the traveller, to assign 
a cause why the inhabitants of mountainous re- 
gions are more deeply imbued with a love of 
freedom than the inhabitants of plains. Of the 
fact, no doubt can be well entertained,—the diffi- 
culty is, to assign a reason for it. Possibly it 
| may partly be, that mountaineers, conscious of 
possessing a greater facility of resistance to the at- 
tempts of those who desire to subjugate them,— 
and the latter also, finding an easier and more ) 


tempting. conquest on the plains, a spirit of resis- 
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tance is begotten in the one,—and forbearance in 
the other,—so that the mountaineer preserves his 
liberty, long after the inhabitants of plains and 
cities have fallen; and thus, a consciousness of 
possessing freedom, engenders a love of it,—and 
this recollection of freedom once enjoyed,is trans- 
mitted to a time when it no longer exists,—till at 
length, the recollection, and the desires which it 
incites, are lost together. 

But I am scarcely able to resist the belief, how- 
ever unphilosophical it may appear, that there is 
something in mountain air, and mountain scenes, 
that elevates the mind, and begets a spirit of in- 
dependence. Mountains are generally left to na- 
ture: plains are subjugated to the dominion of 
art. All the images presented to the senses, 
among mountains, speak of nature, and freedom. 
There is freedom in the cry of the wild fowl; free- 
dom in the untamed step of the animal that 
roams where it will; there is freedom in the very 
riot of the streams, and the unfettered course of 
the breezes ; there is freedomin the wide uninclosed 


expanse that owns no man as its lord. It is all 
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different in the plain. No animals are seen, but 
those which are subject; the streams flow cau- 
tiously along, diverted often from their channels 
by the industry and cupidity of man; the very 
winds of Heaven are denied their play ; and the 
soil is taken from the dominion of nature, to be 
divided among the thousand petty masters who 
force contributions from it. All this may be 
fancy; or it may not. The fact however remains 
the same; and like the inhabitants of other 
mountains, the Tyroleans love freedom for its 
own sake. They do not sigh for liberty because their 
masters are Austrians; or because they are op- 
pressed. To a people desirous of being their own 
masters—all masters are obnoxious; and whe- 
ther the Tyroleans were governed by Austria or 
France, or England, they would desire to govern 
themselves. 

I have been led far from the Féte Dieu, and 
the dress and appearance of the people of In- 
spruck; and these observations might perhaps 
have been introduced with greater propriety be- 


fore taking leave of the Tyrol : but this is imma- 
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terial; since I had completed my journey, and 
since the facts upon which these observations are 
founded, were gathered before these volumes 
were begun. I shall proceed to other matters in 


a new chapter. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ee 


INSPRUCK. 





The peasantry of the upper Tyrol; usages, and domestic 
economy ; Indian corn and its qualities and uses ; proprietors 
and labourers ; wages, and prices of provisions ; manners and 
morals; recreations ; sacred Dramas. 


As there is a striking diversity in the political 
feelings of the northern and southern divisions of 
the Tyrol, so there is, in the usages of social life, 
and of all that regards domestic economy : it is 

ious, that there can be little in common, hbe- 
tween those who cultivate their own lands, and 
those who are only labourers at the will, and for 
the benefit of others. I have said, that the valley 
of the Inn, is in the hands of small proprietors, 
and that its chief produce, is Indian corn. ; The 


proprietorship of the peasantry, is however, “Be 


ae 
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nerally very small; and the great valley of the 
Inn not being like the small valleys of Switzer- 
land,—possessed of extensive rights of pasture, 
upon the neighbouring mountains, of which all 
the inhabitants may avail themselves by the sacri- 
fice of a small part of the produce of their dairy, 
the peasantry of the northern Tyrol are not pos- 
sessed of those flocks of cattle, which in Switz- 
erland, cost little to keep, and whose produce in 
cheese, is the source of large emoluments to the 
proprietor. 

The peasant of the upper Tyrol, seldom pos- 
sesses more than supplies the wants of his family ; 
a cow,—a pig or two,—are the whole of his. live 
stock ; and all the land which he possesses beyond 
what suflices for the supportof these, produces 
Indian corn, and a few vegetables, and sometimes 
a little flax ;. these crops being no more than suf- 


ficient for the support of his family. The Tyro- 


lean peasant therefore, though in one sense inde- 


pendent,—treading, and labouring his own soil, 


and eating the produce of his own industry, is yet 


poor; and lives worse than a day labourer in 


Y¥ 
\ 
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many other countries. His family is nourished 
almost solely upon Indian corn, and milk; and 
it must be admitted, that with small properties 
like those in the valley of the Inn, no other pro- 
duce could be half so serviceable. This plant is 
indeed the staff of life here, and is prized by the 
- inhabitants as it deserves. Three times-a day, 
soup, made of Indian corn and milk, is served at 
the table of a Tyrolean peasant; and this, with 
bread, sometimes entirely of Indian corn, but 
most commonly with one third, or one fourth 
part of wheat, forms his whole diet. I have 
frequently in the course of a walk, while residing 
at Inspruck, entered the houses of the peasantry, 
and tasted both the soup, and the bread. To 
those who are fond of a milk diet, the soup would 
not be found disagreeable; and the bread ap- 
peared to me good, precisely in proportion to the 
quantity of wheat that was mixed with the Indian 
corn. It is never used half and half in the Tyrol. 
This would be too expensive ; for very little wheat 
is grown in the valley of the Inn—none in the 


upper part of it,—and that which is brought to 
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the Inspruck market, must be received either 
from Trent, and the Italian frontier, or from Ba- 
varia. 

However tastes may differ as to the palatable- 
ness of an Indian corn diet, the fine athletic pea- 
santry of the Tyrol, sufficiently attest its whole- 
some and nutritious qualities. Indeed I have 
generally seen a robust peasantry, in those coun- 
tries in which Indian corn forms a large portion 
of their subsistence. The people of Languedoc 
and Bearn, are stronger than thoze of central and 
northern France,—and the Biscayans, who eat 
more Indian corn, than other kind of bread, are 
greatly superior in strength to the Castilians. In 
the Tyrol, Indian corn is used in other ways than 
as an article of diet : the surplus, if any there be, 
finds a ready market for horses’ food; and the 
husks and sheaths are used in stuffing mattrasses ; 
and also, as a substitute for fire wood. As much 
flax is generally grown by the Tyrolean peasant, 
as suffices for the wants of his family; and for 
employment during the winter. 

The cultivation of Indian corn has made some 


> 
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noise in England; and has excited some interest, 
owing to the idea, that its cultivation would ame- 
liorate the condition of the lower classes; and 
there have been in fact, two parties in this mat- 
ter; one, asserting its great advantages, and its 
adaptation to the climate of England; and the 
other, denying both. I am no agriculturist ; and 
am able only to state facts. As for the advan- 
tages of the cultivation of Indian corn, I can only 
say, that throughout the valley of the Inn, it is 
considered the most useful and the surest pro- 
duce; and that the peasantry who live upon it, 
are the finest peasantry in Europe: and with res- 
pect to its fitness for the climate of England,—I 
would only observe, that the climate of the upper 
Tyrol is most uncertain; its centre is two thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea ; and its win- 
ters are extremely severe; and although from its 
more southern latitude than England, the heats 
of summer are great, the summer is late,—as 
some proof which, I may state that near the end 
of June, I was under the necessity of having a 


stove lighted in the hotel at Inspruck.. I do not 
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know how these facts bear upon the probable 
success of Indian corn in England; but if Indian 
corn be supposed to require a milder climate than 
that of England, I think the success of Indian 
corn in the upper Tyrol proves this to be an er- 
ror. The same fruits that come to perfection in 
the southern parts of England, will not ripen in 
the valley of the Inn. 

Although the properties of the peasantry of the 
upper Tyrol be in general limited, this is of 
course not universal; some are in such circum- 
stances as to be called opulent among their neigh- 
bours ; though in richer countries, such opulence 
would be considered but an indifferent compe- 
tency. A peasant whose possessions are worth 
fifteen thousand florins (£1750.) is rich; and one 
possessing the half of this sum, isin easy circum- 
stances. Such peasants and their families, do 
not of course live upon Indian corn,—though 
this forms in all families, one important article of 
diet. The lower order of peasants, never eat 
meat excepting on feast-days,—and bacon, only 


on great feasts. 
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In all countries—even in those where the great 
bulk are proprietors, there are of necessity some 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water. In this 
part of the Tyrol, these are miserably off. The 
usual wages of labour do not exceed, for a man, 
four-pence half-penny per day,—with mainte- 
nance; and a woman seldom receives more than 
one penny half-penny, or two-pence. ‘This is a 
wretched state of things ; but fortunately,the class 
of day labourers is small. The necessaries of life, 
are not indeed dear. Meat usually sells at 4d. 
or 43d. per lb. of 21 oz. which is not more than 
23d. for 16 oz.; butter costs 9d. for 21 oz. or 64d. 
per lb., bread of Indian corn is extremely cheap. 
Fruit, vegetables, and wine, are all dear; for the 
valley of the Inn produces none of the latter, and 
little of the two former,—most of which are 
brought from Botzen ; but these are articles with 
which the poor may dispense. Fish and most 
kinds of game, are plentiful and cheap. 

The wages of a man servant in the Tyrol (and 
this applies to the country generally,) are about 


£5. The wages of a female servant, about £3. 
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House rentin Inspruck, is not cheap,—no sudden 
starts of prosperity, have multiplied houses, to be 
afterwards left unoccupied when a change. of 
times arrives. The town and population remain 
nearly stationary. I enquired the rent of a fur- 
nished house containing six rooms, and found it 
to be £30. ster. per annum. The salaries of pub- 
lic officers in the Tyrol are liberal. The gover- 
nor receives 24,000 florins (£2,800). 

I would characterize the inhabitants of In- 
spruck and of the upper Tyrol, as a respectable 
and grave looking people. There is nothing giddy 
—scarcely even cheerful, in their appearance. In 
their manners they are reserved, but. civil,—in 
their morals, pure. I was told by every one with 
whom I conversed, that matrimonial infidelity is 
scarcely known ; and an hospital which has one 
department for foundlings, is rarely called upon 
to exercise this branch of its philanthropy. The 
upper classes are invariably attentive to the ob- 
servance of religious duties,—and_ the lower .or- 
ders may certainly be pronounced superstitious. 


L have never trayelled through any country, where 
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so many crosses, images and chapels, are erected 
by the road side, as helps to devotion ; and it is 
rarely, that the traveller passes one of these cha- 
pels, without seeing within it, some prostrate 
worshippers,—while a peasant upon no occasion 
passes by a cross or an image, without a genuflec- 
tion, a prayer, and sometimes, a prostration. I 
have not seen this reverence for holy things, car- 
ried farther even in Spain. 

With respect to the vices to the Tyroleans, and 
the state of crime, I have no other means of 
judging than by a visit to the prison ; or more 
properly the house of correction,—for all prison- 
ers confined for any term short of perpetual im- 
prisonment, are instructed both in morals, and 
in those branches of useful knowledge, which may 
be turned to advantage when their punishment is 
at an end. The house of correction, where such 
an establishment exisisin England, is destined 
only for lesser offenders ; but why should not 
every prison, be a house of correction and im- 
provement ? This however is more necessary in 


other countries; because in most of them, a long 
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term of imprisonment is substituted for the pu- 
nishments both of death and transportation, 
which are resorted toin England. I found eighty 
prisoners in Inspruck; a small number certain- 
ly,—and when I add, that two thirds of that 
number, were from the Italian Tyrol, it will ap- 
pear, that crime is rare in the northern division 
of the country. Of the eighty prisoners, there 
were only four women. 

The inhabitants of Inspruck and the upper Ty- 
rol, although not a volatile and pleasure seeking 
people, are not without their amusements. They 
have a theatre in which German pieces are usually 
represented, excepting in autumn, when an Ita- 
lian company generally performs operas. I went 
once, while I remained in Inspruck, to a kind of 
melo-dramatic German performance ; but the 
music was decidedly ill executed, and the actors 
indifferent. The house was poorly attended,— 
and presented nothing striking, excepting the em- 
blazonment of the Austrian arms above the stage. 
‘There is also at Inspruck, a casino, where there 


are musical performances, and balls during the 
Z 
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winter. I heard two concerts without much de- 
light. \ It is a common idea in England,—and 
certainly I was strongly impressed with the truth 
of it before visiting the Tyrol,—that the Tyro- 
leans are a musical people ; we have *‘ Tyrolese ” 
airs, and songs in abundance; and ‘‘ Tyrolese 
minstrels,” who lead every one to believe from the 
excellence of their performances, that the Tyrol 
is full of minstrelsy and song; but I found no- 
thing of this: I observed no symptom of musical 
taste, either in public performances, or among 
the people generally, who never fail in those dis- 
tricts of Germany where music is really a passion, 
to give a thousand proofs of its existence, even to 
the most unobservant traveller who passes 
through a village. 

Besides the theatre and their occasional dances 
and concerts, the people of Inspruck have their 
promenades : they have the Rennplatz, a square 
surrounded by very handsome buildings,—plant- 
ed with trees laid out in alleys ; and with benches 
disposed here and there: they have private gar- 


dens ; some of them pleasant and shady; they 
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have the bridge, a very favourite promenade on 
Sundays; and they have the surrounding coun- 
try, which is better than all; for I need scarcely 
say, that in the beautiful valley of the Inn, by the 
banks of the river, and among the neighbouring 
mountains, there are ‘a hundred charming paths 
that dispense with the necessity of a “‘ prome- 
nade ornée” a ‘ jardin Anglais.” 

The peasantry of the upper Tyrol, have also 
their sports,—among which the most singular, is 
the performance of little sacred dramas, in cer- 
tain of the villages which are scattered through 
the valley of the Inn. Among these, the village 
of Tauer, within less than a league of Inspruck is 
one; and performances of this kind, never fail- 
ing to be given on the great feast-days, I took ad- 
vantage of the feast Sunday, to walk as far as 
Tauer. These comedies are called Bauernkom6- 
dien, and never fail to attract many spectators 
from Inspruck and Hall. The scene was cer- 
tainly in the utmost degree novel ; hundreds of 
the peasantry in every variety of dress, were as- 


sembled,—and the comedy was performed in the 
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open air. It was some passage in the life of St. 
Genevieve,—composed in verse,—and intermixed 
with songs and choruses. The actors were in their 
ordinary dresses, excepting the Saint, who was 
clothed as we may suppose a Saint to be clothed. 
{ was not able to comprehend the spirit of the 
piece,—nor was much lost probably. The sacred 
drama was now and then interrupted, to make 
way for a song, generally in chorus,—and when 
the drama was concluded, a gay afterpiece fol- 
lowed, which I was told by a Tyrolean who ac- 
companied me, had no reference whatever to the 
sacred drama, or St. Genevieve. During the per- 
formances there was little or no audible expres- 
sion of applause; but the utmost satisfaction was 
visible in the countenance of every one. 

This is doubtless a remnant of the usages of 
the middle ages,—which were seen in Spain, down 
to the middle of the last century. The autos’sa- 
cramentales were preceded by the ‘ Loa,’ ‘and 


> 


followed by the gay ‘sainette;’ and in some 
respects too, particularly by the interludes, 


and by the drama being performed in the open 
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‘air, one is carried back to the original comedy 
of the Greeks. The whole of the entertain- 
ment did not occupy more than an hour and 
a half,—after which, every one retired; and by 
the light of the young moon, I found my way 


back to Inspruck. 


CHAPTER XIU. 





INSPRUCK. 





Maximilian’s hermitage, and story of his peril; the church 
of the Holy Cross, and the splendid monument in it; the 
tomb of Hofer,—and his obsequies; other churches and pic- 
tures ; national collections ; Hofer’s last letter; the Austrian 
Eagle. 


I must present to the reader, a short abstract 
of the chief dumb sights that are to be seen at 
Inspruck,—some of them however, curiously 
mixed up with strange passages in the lives of 
individuals. Of these, the most curious perhaps, 
is the hermitage of the Archduke Maximilian, in 
the convent of the Capuchins. The hermitage 
consists of alarge chamber; and a small closet 
for devotion adjoining, from which, an opening 
shows the Major Altar of the church. There is 
also, a little kitchen ; and a small garden. The 
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simple couch of the Archduke yet remains, his 
chair, and some other little pieces of furniture 
which were the work of his own hand, while he 
lived in this solitude. Here he resided fourteen 
days every winter, after the event which led him 
to this act of devotion ; cooked his own victuals ; 
and in every thing comported himself like a her- 
mit. But the reader must now be informed what 
that was, which made a hermit of the Archduke 
Maximilian. 

Two leagues from Inspruck, there is a place 
called Martinwand, (the wall of St. Martin) at 
all times, a striking object by its natural conform- 
ation, but doubly celebrated by its connexion. 
with the Archduke Maximilian. One day while 
hunting, Maximilian in pursuing a Chamois, 
reached this spot, and by some rashness or mis- 
_ fortune, lost his footing, and was suspended, as 
the story goes, by some iron hook about his dress ; 
or as another version has it, by his spur, half way 
down a frightful precipice, from which uncertain 
hold, the next moment might have hurled him to 


destruction. Here, it is said, the Archduke re-« 
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commended himself to the protection of God; 
and his absence being noticed, and his perilous 
condition discovered, every effort that human art 
could invent, was made, to rescue him; but in- 
effectually. At length the Holy Sacrament was 
brought to the foot of the rock, and extended 
towards the King, who, if he could not reach the 
wafer, received at least, the benediction of the 
Priest ; and resigned himself with pious resigna- 
tion, to his approaching end. At this instant, 
says the legend, a Chamois hunter called Zips, 
chanced to reach the top of therock ; and seeing 
the King, whom he did not know, suspended be- 
tween life and death, called out * hola! what art 
thou doing there?” to which the King replied 
‘‘T am waiting” meaning emphatically, waiting 
till death comes. Upon this the hunter replied 
to the King, ‘*I must nevertheless do as you 
have done,—and slide to the foot of the rock— 


and having so spoken, he 


’ 


come then with me,’ 
slid down to the King, and taking hold of his 
arm in passing, brought him in safety in the 


-midst of the Priests and people who waited at the 
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foot, to see the last moment of their well beloved 
Prince. ; 

So says the legend; and the King, in memory 
of his deliverance, spent fourteen days every year 
of his life thenceforth in the hermitage, in pen- 
ance and devotional exercises. There is no doubt 
that. Maximilian did escape from a great peril, 
by the courage of some person whom tradition 
has made a Saint; or at least, a person gifted for 
the moment, with supernatural powers. The 
height of the wall of St. Martin, is 1776 feet. 

I spent one whole day in the church of the 
Holy Cross—the Cathedral church, and scarcely 
in that time, had leisure to do justice to the ini- 
mitable works of art that are contained in it. Of 
the church itself, I will only say, that there is a 
simple grandeur about it, that even if it contained 
no remarkable monument, would entitle it to 
rank among the most striking edifices that are 
dedicated to the service of God. But of the Mau- 
soleum of Maximilian I. I scarcely know in 
what terms of admiration to express myself. The 


tomb, of different marbles, is a little moré than 
QA 
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six feet high—thirteen in length, and seven in 
breadth ; a bronze statue of the Emperor upon 
his knees, praying, crowns it ; but the inestimable 
worth, and extraordinary beauty of this Mauso- 
leum consists in the bas reliefs which are executed 
upon the twenty-four tablets of fine marble of 
Carrara that form the sides of the monument, 
and are divided from each other by black marble 
pilastres. Nothing that I have ever seen in bas 
relief, nearly equals this superb work of art. The 
tablets represent the different passages in the life 
of Maximilian,—his marriage,—his battles,—his 
sieges,—his marches,—his interviews; and not 
only has the artist executed a wonderful wiivksi 
but he has also been throughout, true to nature : 
the arms and costumes of different warriors and 
different nations, are consistent with fact ; and so 
are the bas reliefs of the cities and castles which 
are introduced: the representation of Venice, is, 
marble, what Canaletto’s are on canvass; and 
the likeness of Maximilian is preserved exactly, 
throughout all the tablets, differing only in age : 


but it is utterly hopeless, to endeavour to convey r 
= 
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‘in any description, or by any encomium, the 
slightest idea of the excellence of these bas re- 
liefs; but, in case any traveller in the Tyrol, 
should chance to take this book in his hand, I 
shall merely enumerate the subjects of the twenty 
four tablets ; for without this information, the exa- 
mination would possess but adiminished interest ; 
and the traveller would be unable to do justice to 
the extraordinary merits of the work. I make 
this apology for the enumeration, because I have 
generally avoided minute description of monu- 
ments. The following is the enumeration of the 
subjects. 

1.—Maximilian’s marriage, when Prince, at 
the age of 18 in the year 1477 at Ghent, with 
Mary daughter of Charles the Rash, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. In this tablet, the spectator will do well 
to examine the pictures which are represented in 
bas relief, as hanging on the wall of the room 
where the ceremony is performed. 

2.—The battle of Guinegate in 1479. 

3.—The taking of Arras in 1492. 


4.—The coronation of Maximilian as King of 
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the Romans in 1486 at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

5.—Battle with the Venetians in 1487. In this 
tablet, the landscape is charmingly represented. 

6.—The entry of Maximilian into Vienna. 

7.—The taking of Albe Royale in 1490. 

8.—The return of the Princess Margaret from 
the court of France to the palace of Maximilian. 
In this tablet, the horses and their chief riders, 
are above all praise. 

9.—The rout of the Turks in Croatia. 

10.—The alliance concluded between Maximi- 
lian, Pope Alexander the sixth, the republic of 
Venice, and the Duke of Milan, against Charles 
the eighth of France. 

11.—Louis Sforza receiving at Worms, the in- 
vestiture of the Dutchy of Milan. 

12.—The marriage of Philip le Bel son of 
Maximilian, with Joan, heiress of the kingdoms 
of Castile and Arragon. The dresses and costume 
in this tablet are of peculiar excellence. 

13.—The defeat of the Bohemian troops near 
Ratisbone in 1504. 

14.—The siege of Kufstein. 
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15.—Submission of Duke Charles in 1505. 

16.—Alliance of the Emperor with the Pope 
and the Kings of France and Spain, against the 
Venetians. 

17.—The occupation of the Venetian territory 
by the imperial army. In this tablet the distant 
view of Padua, is well worthy of attention. 

18.—The re-establishment of Duke Maximi- 
lian Sforza in the Duchy of Milan. 

19.—The second battle of Guinegate. 

20.—The Imperial and English armies after 
the battle of Guinegate. 

21.—Battle of Vincenza against the Venetians. 

22.—Sortie by the Imperial Garrison of Ma- 
rano upon the Venetian camp. 

23.—Convention respecting the marriage of 
Ferdinand, grandson of the Emperor, with Anne 
daughter of King Wladislaw. This tablet is 
somewhat damaged. 

24.—The defence of the Imperial Garrison of 
Verona, against the besieging army of French 
and Venetians. 


The name of the great artist who executed 
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these tablets is Alexander Colin, a native of Ma- 
lines, who completed the work in 1565; but the 
four last mentioned tablets are by another, and 
greatly inferior hand. 

It is impossible to look upon a work like this, 
executed nearly three centuries ago ; without ex- 
periencing some diminution in the pride of mo- 
dern improvement. Around this magnificent 
monument, stand in armour, eight and twenty 
colossal statues, in bronze, like warriors, guard- 
ing the tomb. The effect is most imposing,—and 
almost terrific, when the gloom of evening be- 
gins to fall among these dark-visaged, and gigan- 
tic Kings and Knights. Old Clovis is there,— 
and Philip le Bel is there; and the stern Count 
of Habsburg,—and Theodric, King of the Goths ; 
and good King Arthur,—and Charles the Rash,— 
and Catholic Ferdinand,—and Godfrey, King of 
Jerusalem,—and Rodolphe le Débonnaire, and 
others, who in their day put on armour, and threw 
down the glove. 

But for the same reason that I enumerated the 


subjects of the tablets, I will also enumerate the 
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statues. The enumeration begins from the right. 

1.—Clovis, the first, King of France. | 

2.—Philippe le Bel, King of Spain, son of 
Maximilian the first. This statue is considered 
the’second in merit. — 

3.—Rodolph the first, Count of Habsburg. 

4.—Albert the second, surnamed the Wise. 

5.—Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths. This 
statue, the most esteemed by connoisseurs, bears 
the date 1513. 

6.—Ernest, Duke of Austria. 

7.—Théobert, Duke of Burgundy. 

8.—Arthur of England. 

9.—Sigismond, Archduke of Austria, Count of 
Tyrol. 

10.—Blanche, Duchess of Milan, second wife 
of Maximilian the first. 

11.—The Archduchess Margaret, daughter of 
Maximilian. 

12,—Cymburgis, spouse of Ernest. 

13.—Charles of Burgundy,surnamed the Rash. 

14.—Philip, Duke of Burgundy, surnamed the 
Good,—father of Charles the Rash. 
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15.—Joan, spouse of Philip the first of Spain. 
16.—Ferdinand, King of Arragon and Castile. 
17.—Conegonde, spouse of Albert the fourth. 
18.—Leonora, Princess of Portugal. 
19.—Mary, first spouse of Maximilian the first. 
20.—Spouse of the Emperor Albert the second. 
21.—Godfrey of Bouillon, King of Jerusalem. 
22.—Albert the first, Duke of Austria. 
23.—Frederick the fourth, Duke of Austria, 
Count of Tyrol. 

24.—Leopold the third, Duke of Austria, sur- 
named the Pious. 

25.—Rodolph the fourth, Count of Hapsburg, 
surnamed le Débonnaire. 

26.—Leopold the fourth, surnamed the Saint. 

27.—Frederick the fourth, father of Maximi- 
lian. : a 

28.—Albert the second. 

Besides all this, the church of the Holy Cross 
contains other remarkable objects,—it contains 
twenty-three statues in bronze, of distinguished 
Saints,—it contains a statue in pure silver of the 


Virgin Mary,—it contains the tombs of the 
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Countess Honoria Piccolomini ; of the Archduke 
Ferdinand II. ; of Philippine, his first wife ; all re- 
markable for fine workmanship, and fine marble; 
and it contains the tomb of Andrew Hofer. Ho- 
fer’s remains were brought from Mantua by com- 
mand of the Emperor Francis, on the 22d of Fe- 
bruary 1823. Six of his companions in arms car- 
tied the coffin; upon which lay the hat and 
sword of the hero; and the entombment was ho- 
nored by the attendance of all the Austrian au- 
thorities civil and military, and by an enormous 
concourse of spectators. [It is understood that a 
monument will be erected over his remains; re- 
cording no doubt, his devotion to the house of 
Austria. A different monument is already raised 
to him in the feelings and reverence of his coun- 
trymen. 

In the Catholic churches of Spain or Italy, or 
even in the Metropolitan churches of Catholic: 
Germany, the traveller expects to be struck by 
those splendid monuments of art, which in the 
earlier eras of Catholicism and in the days of its 


magnificence, occupied alike the attention of the 
2B 


ve rant 
ASK : 
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rulers and the people: but in this mountain re- 
gion,—in Inspruck, the little capital of the Tyrol, 
the triumphs of art come recommended to us, not 
merely by their intrinsic excellence, but also by 
their being unlooked for: and for this reason, I 
cannot leave the church of the Holy Cross, with- 
out glancing towards another monument, second 
only in its attractions to that which I have just 
noticed. This is, the Mausoleum of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand the Second,—and of his spouse 
Philippine. 

The former of these monuments, 1s in the form 
of an arch, twelve feet high and nine wide,— 
formed of the finest white and black marble. 
Within the arch is the statue of the Prince, in 
white marble, reclining,—the hands raised towards 
Heaven. Around the arch, are seen the arms of 
all the countries at that time under the dominion 
of Austria ; and although these Austrian Princes, 
like Louis the XLV. lose no opportunity of blazon- 
ing their honours and high deeds, this does not 
detract from the excellence of the art which is 


made subservient to kingly vanity: accordingly, 
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the arms of the subject countries being a beauti- 

ful specimen of Mosaic, the traveller in admira- 

tion of the work of art, will forget, if not forgive, 

the ill placed vanity of hanging the trophies of 
living grandeur, around the habitations of those 

who have left it all behind. This Mausoleum, 

like the tomb of Maximilian, is adorned by ta- 

blets in bas relief of white marble, four in num-_ 
ber, representing. 1—John Frederick of Saxony 

taken prisoner by Charles the Fifth after the bat- 

tle of Muhlburg in which the Archduke Ferdi- 

nand was engaged, when a very young Prince. 
2—Charles the Fifth having ceded the crown of 
the Germanic Empire to his brother Ferdinand the 

First, the government of Bohemia is confided to 
the Archduke. 3—The siege of Sigeth by Ferdi- 
nand in 1556; and 4—Ferdinand bringing to his 
brother the Emperor Mitt niibelts the second, a 
chosen body of cavalry to fight against thé army 
of Solyman. These bas reliefs are, like those of 
the great monument, from the hand of Colin; 
and are in no respect inferior to the others. 


_ Not far from this Mausoleum is that of Philip- 
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pine his first wife. She is represented in white 
marble, laid on her death bed, and in the habile- 
ments of the grave; while above, the genius of 
death is seen extinguishing his flambeau. This 
- monument, is also adorned by bas reliefs of Colin, 
representing the pious and benevolent deeds of 
the dead. Such representations on a tomb, are 
assuredly more in character than any others; it 
is true indeed, that deeds of charity, like other 
deeds, end with life ; but then, we are told, that 
‘¢ their works do follow them.” 

Although I would recommend a visit to the 
other churches, I have no intention of entering 
into any details respecting them. That of St. 
James, is undoubtedly a handsome structure, con- 
taining abundance of well wrought, and valuable 
marble; and containing also, some few pictures 
that deserve notice. Among them, is a curious 
picture on wood, by Luc Cranach, two excellent 
- pictures, St. Anne, and St. Philip Nerie, by Schor 
de Tedesco, an artist well known in the history 
of the arts; several, particularly one of St. Se- 


bestian, by Grasmayr, who has obtained a name 
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among painters, for correctness of design and 
truth of expression. The Frescos in this church, 
are also worthy of attention. When I visited 
this church, I was shewn the place destined for a 
picture which was every day expected at In- 
spruck. It is from the hand of Joseph Arnold, 
a Tyrolean artist, who has gained the chief prizes 
in the Imperial Academy of the Fine Arts in 
Vienna. 

The church of the Holy Trinity is perhaps the 
finest architectural design in Inspruck ; and it is 
from the balustrade around the lantern of its cu- 
pula, which is 215 feet high, that the best view of 
the valley of the Inn is to be obtained. The church 
is worthy of a visit, because all the marble with 
which it is adorned is native; and because it con- 
tains several pictures that are worth a glance,— 
one, the Holy Trinity, said to be, a Rubens, and 
at all events better than some that Rubens has 
painted ; several by Andrew Wolfe,—and Schor 
de Tedesco, and one by Albert Durer. There 
is also a monument by Colin, whose labours will 


always bear inspection. Let me not omit to 
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mention a circumstance related as a fact, by the 
individual who showed me the churches. When 
Damien Asam, was engaged in painting the inside 
of the Cupola of one of the churches,—I forget 
which,—and when he had just finished the hand 
of St. James, he stepped back on the scaffold 
where he stood, to ascertain the effect : there was 
no friend at hand gifted with the presence of 
mind, which, by destroying the work, saved the 
artist; as we have it recorded of Sint ames Thorn- 
hill; and therefore Damien Asam fell backward: 
but, to the astonishment of the awe-struck be- 
holders, who were looking up from beneath, the 
hand and arm of the Saint, which the artist had 
newly finished, was seen to extend itself from the 
fresco, and grasping the fortunate Asam by the 
arm, accompany him in his descent of two hun- 
dred feet, and bear him up so gently, that he 
reached the ground without the slightest shock. 
The man who related thig, spoke with the utmost 
gravity, and appeared satisfied with the grave 
looks with which I listened. 

I must not forget the church of Marie Hilf, 
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which is situated in the suburbs, across the Inn ; 
which contains two or three of the best. pictures 
in Inspruck; particularly one, by Jean Paul 
Schor, who assisted.in the construction of the 
vatican of Rome. 

The only other public monument deserving of 
abtentitn: is the cemetery ; which contains several 
fine tombs. The following are the most worthy of 
inspection. The monumentof Colin, executed by 
himself; on which there is a fine bas relief repre- 
senting the resurrection of Lazarus; that of Ho- 
hensauer adorned by two bas reliefs, also by Co- 
lin; the tomb of the Archduchess Elizabeth; that 
of Count Trotsbury ; and that of the Baron de 
Hormayr. 

The University House, anciently the College of 
a esuits, contains much that will greatly interest 
the traveller, chiefly because the collections of 
objects in both nature and art, which are found 
in it, are strictly national. The Cabinet of Na- 
tural History contains a complete assortment of 
the minerals and metals of the country,—among 


which will he found some splendid specimens of 
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Phosphate of Lime, and of Asbestos. There is 
in the same cabinet a collection of petrifactions 
of the country,—and a Flora Tyrolensis which 
however is yet in its infancy. In the Cabinet of 
Art, there is one room dedicated to pictures by 
Tyrolean artists, who succeed particularly well in 
landscapes,—and there is also a small gallery of 
Foreign Pictures, among which there is a good 
Bassano,—and a picture which has all the marks 
of being from the hand of Salvator Rosa. 

Some encouragement is given to the Fine Arts 
by the government : the most promising painter 
is sent to Rome for a certain number of years, at 
the expence of the government, upon condition 
of his every year painting a picture for the Mu- 
seum of Inspruck ; his last, is ‘* Peter striking 
Sapphira dead,” and is a picture of good promise. 

The same cabinet contains many works of art 
by native artists; there are models of all the 
manufactured articles of the Tyrol,—particu- 
larly iron manufactures in miniature, beautifully 
wrought; all the ancient coins of the Tyrol are 


also here,—and some manuscripts containing his- 
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torical information respecting the country. I was 
shewn also, some most ingenious carvings in wood 
of the pear tree, by a Tyrolean, im bas relief,—sa 
cred and historical: but:the artist, now an old 
man has fallen into dissipated habits; and only 
‘manufactures pipe heads, in order to obtain mo- 
ney to be spent in-eau-de-vie : he is porter to the 
eastle of the Tyrol, near Meran, where I shall 
afterwards conduct the reader, and introduce him 
to this old artist. Here are also preserved, those 
relics of Hofer of which I have already spoken ; 
among others, the letter which he wrote to M. 
Pulher, a few hours before his military execution. 
I obtained a copy of it; and annex the following 
translation, which, from the circumstances under 
which it was written, more than from the letter 
itself, may possibly possess some interest :— 
My very Dear Brother, 

It is the will of God, that here, at Man- 
tua, I change a mortal for an eternal state. But 
thanks be to God, the step seems to me as easy 
as if it were to conduct me elsewhere: and He 


will doubtless support me, and give me grace un- 
2c 
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til the end, that my soul may join the company 
of the elect, in that place where it may be per- 
mitted me to implore His mercy for all who were 
dear to me here below ; those especially whose 
benefits have reached me. You my very dear 
friend, and your spouse, are included among the 
latter;, and my acknowledgments are due to 
you, for the little book ;* and for many other 
kindnesses. Pray for me,—you, and all the good 
friends who yet live in the world Iam going to 
leave,—pray for me ; that I may be delivered from 
the purgatory where perhaps I must expiate my 
faults. | 

My very dear wife will take care that mass be 
- said ; and requiem sung in the chapel of St. Mar- 
tin,—and that prayers be put up in the parish 
churches. The inn-keeper will provide meat and 
soup, and half a pot of wine to each of my friends 
and relatives. 

My dear Puhler, go yourself to St. Martin, 
and tell all to the inn-keeper; he will do what 
is necessary; but do not say a word to any 


* It was a Prayer Book. 
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other person of the affair. 

May you, and all whom I leave behind me, be 
well and happy in the world, until the time when 
we shall meet in Heaven, and praise God for 
ever. I supplicate all those of my acquaintance, 
and all the inhabitants of Passeyer, to remember 
me in their prayers. Let not my wife afflict her- 
self too much on account of my death ; I will pray 
for her, and all, in the presence of God. 

Adieu passing world! death appears. so sweet, 
that life is unworthy of a regret. 

Written at five o’clock of the morning; and at 
nine, 1 go to God, with the succour of all the 
Saints. 

Thy beloved in this life, 
Anprew Horer, 
Of Sand, in Passeyer. 

Mantua, 20th February, 1810. 

In the name and by the help of the Lord, I un- 
dertake this voyage. 


This letter, in the original, and translated, appeared in one 
of the numbers of the Literary Gazette a few months ago : but 
this would scarcely be asufticient reason for excluding it from 
these volumes, 
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Besides the national collections in the Museum 
of the University, several private individuals in 
Inspruck, are in possession of cabinets whose con- 
tents are full of interest, M. Sprenger has a 
beautiful collection of Butterflies and Insects of 
the Tyrol. The Professor Schoeffer has a valu- 
able assortment of indigenous plants,—and the 
aviary of M. Jean Mahl, containing all the birds 
of the Tyrolean mountains, is both curious and 
beautiful. 

These, and the collections of the Museum are 
after all, the mest interesting kinds of cabinets. 
Nationalty, ought certainly to be the principle of 
collection ; and although in London or Paris, it 
is well to draw contributions in nature and art, 
from every part of the world, there is more wis- 
dom, and certainly far more interest to the tra- 
veller, in the system adopted in the Tyrol,—col- 
lecting and exhibiting all that has reference to 
the country, whether in the productions of nature, 
or in the works of iad: In some of the minuter 
handicrafts, the Tyrolean peasantry excel: no- 


thing can be more exquisitely beautiful than those 
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‘birds, which in miniature, the peasants employ 
themselves in making, during the winter even- 
ings. They are in bas relief of feathers, upon pa- 
per; and of these, the traveller may ata small 
cost form a collection of all the birds of the Tyrol. 

I could easily enlarge upon other works of ‘art 
which are met with at Inspruck; but in writing 
travels, and in professing to give a general view 
of a country and its people,—descriptions of pub- 
lic monuments, costly furniture, and even sta- 
tues, and pictures, ought to occupy but a small 
space,—unless when there is something national 
in them,;—or where, as in the case of the tomb of 
Maximilian, there are some more than common 
claims upon attention. A traveller’s record, and 
a guide book, ought to be essentially different,— 
and it is I think, owing to a want of attention to 
this distinction, that so few popular travels in 
Italy, have been given to the world,—as if a des- 
ceription of ancient paintings and statues, were 
more interesting than pictures of living manners, 
—or as if illustrations of Roman History, were 


more wanted than a view of modern Italy. 
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Neither in Inspruck, nor in any other part of 
the Tyrol, is the traveller ever in danger of for- 
getting in whose dominions he is. The Austrian. 
arms are every where blazoned,—and monuments, 
and triumphal arches, and columns, are seen in 
twenty different places of Inspruck, dedicated to 
members of the Imperial family,—and adorned 
with statues of Leopolds, and Maximilians, and 
Franciss. They have a rival however in the 
Virgin Mary, of whom there are no fewer than 
three statues in the streets of Inspruck. In the 
country as well as in Inspruck, the Austrian Ea- 
gle is conspicuous. It is seen upon every petty 
Custom House,—over the doors of half the Inns, 
—and is sometimes even painted and stuck up by 
the way side, to warm the loyalty—or it may be 


—to excite the contempt of the Tyroleans. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HALL, AND ITS SALT MINES. 





Journey to Hall; the Abbey of Wilten; the castle of Am- 
bras ; Hall,—the salt manufactory, and its produce; walk 
through the mountains to the mines; scenery; visit to the 
mines ; details ; the superintendent ; hospitality. 

Having now remained sufficiently long in In- 
spruck, to see all that deservéd attention, and to 
obtain all the information I was able to collect ; 
I resolved, before crossing mount Brenner, to the 
central and southern Tyrol, to visit the different 
places in the valley of the Inn and its neighbour- 
hood, that are celebrated either for their natural 
features,—their history, and traditions connected 
with them,—on their productions, or relics of art. 


The valley of the Innis extremely fertile in these ; 


within twenty or twenty-five miles of Inspruck, 
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lie many very interesting spots; towns, villages, 
castles, and valleys,—among which, the most ce: 
lebrated perhaps, is the town of Hall, and the fa- 
mous mines of native salt, situated three leagues 
farther, in the midst of the mountains. They are 
generally calledthe mines of Hall, because the 
salt after being drawn from the mines, is ma- 
nufactured at Hall. 

To this interesting excursion, I devoted a few 
days: by the great road to Hall, on the left bank 
of the Inn, two days, or possibly even one long 
day, en voiture, might suffice, though the distance 
from Inspruck and back, being at least forty 
miles, and the road precipitous, little time would 
be left to see either Hall, or the mines; but by 
the right bank of the river, which is the more 
beautiful, ’tis but a footpath, and a circuitous 
one, that leads to Hall ; and by this road, two 
little détours will take in the Abbey of Wilten, 
and the castle of Ambras, neither of which, the 
traveller would be justified in leaving the valley 
of the Inn without visiting. 


On a fine June morning, after a very early 
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breakfast, I left Inspruck, and soon reached the 
little, but pretty village of Wilten—about a mile 
from Inspruck, and distinguished for its Abbey. 
I found nothing very striking in the interior of 
the Abbey,—but the inside is vast and sombre, 
though possessing no remarkable attraction, un- 
less I were to except two statues of enormous 
giants, placed in niches, in each side of the door- 
way. There is a legend connected with these, 
too long to repeat; but it recounts how that these 
giants, Haymo and Tyrsus, heroes of the middle 
ages, and twelve feet in height, wandered that 
way about the year 860,—and meeting accidental- 
_ly, Tyrsus was slain by Haymo, who as an expia- 
tion of his crime, built with his own hands a con- 
vent upon the spot,—and became himself a gi- 
gantic brother,—in which character, he wept du- 
ring eighteen years, the death of Tyrsus slain by 
his hand. 

Leaving the village and abbey of Wilten, I 
passed the rapid torrent of the Sill, which flows 
into the Inn, close to this spot,—and followed an 


agreeable foot path by the river side, until it was 
2D 
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necessary to diverge towards the Castle of Am- 
bras, which stands several hundred feet above the 
valley ; with a subject village at the foot of the 
monticule which it crowns. Were it for nothing 
else than the magnificent prospect enjoyed from 
the foot of the walls, Ambras would be worth a 
visit; for the whole extent of the valley of the 
Inn is laid open, with its towns, and villages, and 
capital, and castles, and noble river, and charm- 
ing fertility. Here, in the close of the sixteenth 
century, Ferdinand and his fair Philippine re- 
sided,—he who has been called the Lorenzo de 
Medicis of the house of Habsburg,—so great was 
. his love and patronage of the Fine Arts. Ancient 
relics of art; fine pictures,—rare medals,—mo- 
dels of sculpture,—antiquities and armour, filled, 
or adorned the Halls of the castle of Ambras. 
Charles, the son of the Archduke Ferdinand, sold 
the castle to the Emperor Rodolph ; and Ambras 
then became a pleasure house of the Emperor. 
More lately, it has been a garrison, and an hos- 
pital; and was despoiled of its treasures during 


the warts of the revolution; but a considerable 
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portion of them are yet to be seen in Vienna, 
where they are still called, ‘‘ the collection of 
Ambras.” Some few relics of the days of Chi- 
valry yet remain at Ambras ; some pictures of 
gloved and girded Knights,—and some armour ; 
let me enumerate a few of these: there is a sta- 
tue of Francis I. armed, as at Pavia,—with his 
hose and stockings; there is the armour of the 
Duke of Alva, and also of Don John of Austria, 
and of other Princes and Knights whose names 
have not descended with the relics. I noticed one 
suit with shoes of iron, and spikes in front nearly 
nine inches long. ‘These were in frequent use 
during the middle ages, and were called calcei 
lunati, cornuti, rostrati, and were, as is supposed 
used for wounding the horses of adversaries in 
fight. I noticed also, a statue of one of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand’s body guards no less than ele- 
ven feet in height, and said nevertheless, to be 
after nature. ‘There are also some other relics of © 
-the days of chivalry preserved here, attractive 
not only to antiquarians, but to all who are in- 


terested by the narratives of feudal times, mins- 
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trelsy, and song ; and this comprehends all the 
lovers of early poetry and romance. Of this des- © 
cription of relics is one of the harps of the mins- 
trels, with one string yet unbroken ; and one of the 
welcvome-bowls, used by the Knights: these were 
wont to be of gold, for the use of ladies,—of sil- 
ver, for Princes, and of glass, for Knights. | All 
who drank of the weleome bowl, inscribed their 
names in a book -kept for the purpose—adding 
generally, a couplet: and so great was the ca- 
pacity of these bowls, that it not unfrequently 
happened, that this was the lasi act ever perform- 
ed by the drainer of the bowl. 

It is recorded of a Polish noble, who offered 
the welcome bowl to a Prince of tender years, 
that when the Prince’s Marshal alleged, that to 
"drain the bowl would be the death of him who 
drank, the other replied bibat et moriatur (let » 
him drink and die.) What singular inconsistency 
was there in the picture of manners and morals 
presented to us in those days. The utmost devo- 
‘tion to the fair sex,—the nicest regard for honour, 


mingled with the grossest sensuality and the most 
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beastly intemperance. Besides these Knightly 
relics, there are some of a different description 
preserved at Ambras ; amongst these I will con- 
tent myself with mentioning a bit of the rope 
with which Judas hanged himself, accompanied 
by a certificate as to how it was obtained ; 
but the most interesting relics, lie in the 
neighbouring woods. These are, several tombs 
of those Knights, who in past days, perilled 
their honor and their lives in the tournaments,— 
and who were killed in mortal combat. Trees 
have now overspread the places where these com- — 
bats were held; and overshadow the tombs. The 
spot is still called Tummelplatz, (place of arms). 

From Ambras I descended the hill, and gained 
the road to Hall, passing through fine meadows, 
and fields of Indian corn, and through several . 
villages charmingly situated in little amphithea- | 


tres at the foot of the mountains; and after an 


hour and a half’s walk, I reached the ancient and": 


smoky Hall,—than which there is no town more 
smoky and black either in Staffordshire or, Lanca- 


shire. In the interior ‘as well as outside, Hall 
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bears upon its front, the appearance of great an- 
tiquity. Gloomy old houses flank narrow wind- 
ing streets; scarcely one modern building is to 
be seen: the ancient wall,—dark towers,—and 
little gates, yet remain, as well as the deep ditch, 
—and recall to mind, the wars of early times, of 
which Hall was so often the scene. One of the 
gates bears an inscription in which the year 1351 
is distinctly visible. 

Almost immediately after reaching Hall, I pre- 
sented myself at the gate of the salt manufactory ; 
and was admitted immediately, upon presenting 
a permission from the superintendent,—which is 
necessary. The building is of immense extent,— 
and here the manufactory has been carried on 
ever since the commencement of the fourteenth 
century. The native salt, at four leagues distance, 
after being dissolved in water at the mines, is 
conveyed to Hall in little rivulets which flow in 
troughs laid for the purpose, there to be recon- 
verted into crystals. Nine chauldrons are em- 
ployed,—the five largest of them, about thirty 


six feet in diameter. They are made of iron, and 
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have an opening at one'side, by a joint, in order 
that they may be cleaned from salt when necessary. 
The salt water, being previously heated, is ad- 
mitted into the cauldrons to the depth of eight 
inches ; and is kept in a state of ebullition during 
three hours, at the end of which time, two inches 
and a half have been evaporated; and a great 
quantity of salt deposited. Each boiling in each 
cauldron, will produce from twenty to twenty 
four quintals, (from 2000 to 2400 Ibs.) so that one 
cauldron will produce by the ordinary number of - 
boilings, one hundred and seventy quintals of 
chrystalized salt. Take this amount for each of 
the five large cauldrons, and the half of it for the 
four smaller, and the sum will be twelve hun- 
dred and two quintals,—or one hundred and 
twenty thousand two hundred lbs. per day from 
the whole manufactory. The value of the salt 
produced is about £100,000 sterling,—from which 
two florins (4-8) are to be deducted from every 
£1. for the expences of the establishment. A 
clear revenue however of nearly £80,000—is 


worth the Imperial notice. . I think I have al- 
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ready said that the salt ‘mines and manufactory 
are a government concern. 

I also visited at Hall, the very ancient parish 
church, built in the year 1271. There is a cha- 
pel in it, containing an image of the Virgin, and 
various relics, held in high estimation by the in- 
habitants :— they were presented to the town by 
the Chevalier Florian de Waldauf, not unknown 
in the annals of chivalry, in the end of the four- 
teenth century. In this church, there is a picture 
pow the hand of Albert Durer,—and some bas 
reliefs worth examining. - ) 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a more hor- 
rible abode than Hall; it is constantly enveloped 
in a dense atmosphere of smoke,—which not only 
darkens the air, and blackens the houses,——but 
- throws a dinginess over the dresses of the people, 
and makes the inhabitants appear of a sootier and 
~duskier race. I was obliged to remain at Hall 
all night,—but I spent as little of my time as 
possible in the town,—passing the two or three 
hours that intervened between dinner and dark- 


ness, in a walk to the ruins of the Castle of Gru- 
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nege, where formerly resided, the DukeSigismond, 
‘a mighty hunter,” anda valorous knight. Hall 
is famous for the excellent beer it brews ; and by 


the help of a flaggon, I enjoyed a comfortable 





sleep even in Hall,—until at break of day next 
morning, I left it, to visit the mines. 

In less than half an hour I found myself at the 
foot of the chain of mountains that bound the 
valley to the north, and at the mouth of a narrow 
ravine, traversed by a furious torrent. A path 
leads up the ravine towards the mines, which lie 
about eight milessfarther, in the heart of the 
mountain. I have seldom ascended a steeper 
path than this; or one more interesting, from 
the sublimity of the scenery that lay around. The 
grandeur of the views, and the ruggedness of the 
objects, in traversing a gorge that penetrates so 
many miles into the recesses of the mountain, 
may be imagined; and perhaps it is better to 
leave all to the imagination, than to attempt a 
description. Enormous masses of overhanging 
rock seemed to be suspended above, almost by a 


miracle; old pine forests hung upon the rugged 
<5 
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cliffs; the torrent that rushed by, was here and 
there, spanned by bridges of snow,—while huge 
unmelted avalanches lay in its bed; cascades 
tumbled from a hundred heights, some close by 
the path,—some heard at a great elevation above, 
—while peaks, some dark, some snowy, many 
thousand feet high, almost closed overhead, and 
seemed to jut into the sky. At length, in the 
midst of this wild scene, a cluster of houses are 
seen above, where the gorge loses itself among 
precipices; and where the torrent has separated 
into a hundred tiny feeders, oozing from the beds 
of snow. At this wild spot, stands the miners’ 
inn; and here therefore, I began to think of sa- 
tisfying the needs of the body. The superin- 
tendent of the mines however, chanced to be close 
by; and presenting to him, the letter I brought, 
he politely invited me to his house, which lies 
upon a small platform, a little higher up; and ) 
soon produced a comfortable breakfast ; and in- 
sisted that I should dine with him also, and spend. 
the night in his house. 


After breakfast, I proceeded to visit the mines, 
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elotlied in a suitable dress; and with a staffin my 
hand and preceded by flambeaux, I followed my 
conductor into the mine. The yisit commences 
with a descent of three hundred steps, when one ~ 
may fairly believe himself in the bowels of the 
mountain. ‘Tis a strange empire one finds in 
these dismal abodes: life is a different thing, when 
sun-light is withdrawn ; and there is an icy feel- 
ing falls upon the heart, as well as on the senses, 
when we look around these dismal galleries, — 
and dark walls, dimly lighted by a few ineffec- 

tual flambeaux that convey truly, the idea of 
‘¢ darkness visible; and scan the dark subter- 

ranean lakes, whose extent and profundity the 

eye cannot guess but by the plunge of a fragment 

of the roof, and the dim glimmer of the lights ; 

and hear the distant stroke of the miner’s axe, far 

in the interior of the caverns: and still more do 

we feel the difference between the world above, . 
and regions-such as these, when we reach the so- 
slitary miner, in some vast cavern, with his sin- 
gle candle, striking his axe ever and ever into 


the dull wall: but along with these feelings, as-. 
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tonishment and admiration are engendered, at 
the power of man, whose perseverance has. hol- 
lowed out the mountain; and with his seemingly 
feeble instruments,—his human arms, and little 
‘axe,—has waged war with the colossal works of 
nature. 

The results are indeed, almost incredible. No 
fewer than forty eight caverns have been formed, 
each from one to two acres in size: one of the 
galleries is three leagues in length,—and Iwas 
assured that to traverse all the galleries, six 
whole days would be required. The manner of 
proceeding is thus: when these subterraneous 
caverns are formed, the miners detach frag- 
ments of the native salt from the roof and walls; 
—and when the cavern is sufficiently filled with 
these, pure water is let in, which dissolves the 
salt,—and the water thus impregnated, is, as I 
have already said, conveyed by the conduits from 
the mines to the manufactory of Hall. When I 
visited the mines, some of these caverns were | 
dry, and the miners were employed in them,— 


others were salt lakes, in which the more silent 
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operation was going on. Occasionally, a distant 
hollow sound is heard, approaching nearer and 
nearer, which one might easily mistake for the 
rushing of water; this is occasioned by the little 
chariots, which carry away rubbish to the mouth 
of the mine; the path is a rail road, and these 
little chariots fly along it with frightful rapidity. 
When the sound is heard approaching, it is ne- 
cessary to retire into one of the niches that are 
formed in the wall,—and the young miners, 
seated in front of the chariots, seem as they rush — 
by, like Gnomes directing their infernal cars. 
The number of miners employed, is 300—and 
the pittance of wages which they receive, is mi- 
serable. They are paid according to seniority ; 
the oldest get 30 kreutzers,—the youngest about 
fifteen. Their labour is not however without in- 
termission ; they work and rest four hours alter- 
nately ; and Sunday isa holiday,—as well as the 
other great feasts of the Catholic church. Though 
-we regret to see the labour of the agriculturist 
suspended so frequently by feast days, we are 


disposed to reflect with greater complacency upon 
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their institution, when we call to mind, the la» 
bour of the miner. Interesting and curious, as a 
spectacle of this kind is, it is. impossible to be 


- restored to ‘‘ the common sun, and air,” without 


_a feeling of satisfaction; we are almost surprised 


to find how genial the sunshine is, and how beau- 


_’ tiful the sky,—and we drop with cheerfulness, a 


mite into the poor miner’s. box. 

Before leaving the house where I had put on 
my dress, they showed that which had been 
worn by the Emperor when he visited the mines: 
it is of satin trimmed with gold lace, and every 
way fit for an Emperor. | 
- Thad spent nearly three hours in the mine,— 
and when I reached the superintendent’s house, it 
was not without satisfaction that I saw the cheer- 
ful blaze of an enormous wood fire; for al- 
though it-is not cold in the lower galleries, there 
is a damp chill which is more felt than the keen- 
est air. I found a dinner awaiting me, which 
might have been called recherché even at Bou- 
villier’s; for besides Chamois of the most exqui- 


site flavour, we had woodcock,—and another bird 
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which I had not seen before: in vegetables in- 
deed, our table was scanty; but good wine of. 
Trent, and French Brandy made up for many 
deficiences. I found the superintendent a well-. 
informed man upon all that regarded his own af-. 
fairs,—and a staunch imperialist. There are two. 
superintendents, who live by turns, each time two 
months, at Hall, and at the mines. Their salary 
is eight hundred florins (£93. 7s.) upon which . 
they may live even affluently,—especially as 
house, and fire-wood, cost nothing. During the 
winter months however, I should think that even 
free fire-wood, and brandy ad libitum, will 
scarcely be sufficient to keep these wooden houses 
warm ; and I was told, that the long continuance 
of a storm, frequently obliges one person to re- 
main at the mines four months in place of two. 
In the evening, the superintendent was obliged 
to attend to his duties,—and I took the opportu- 
nity of climbing up some of the neighbouring 
heights. Nothing could be more solemn and 
imposing than the coming on of evening in these 


far-up solitudes,—the majestic precipices,—the 
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' dark forest,—the deep stillness,—the dusky depth 
of the torrent far below, now and then sending 
up its voice through the silent eve ; and in its 
pauses, heightening the perfect hush of nature. ° 
I gathered many beautiful flowers blooming, as 
they always do, upon the edge of the fallen ava- 
lanche, and of the deep hollows full of snow ; 
and before I found my way back to the superin- 
tendent’s house, the stars were twinkling through 
the fir woods that fringed the mountain ridges. 
I never slept sounder than I did that night,— 
and as it had been covenanted that I should be - 
ealled soon after sun-rise, I was on my way des- 
cending the ravine a little after five o’clock, af 
ter having complied with the old mountain 
‘practice of fortifying the stomach by a mouth- 
ful of eau-de-vie. In these high elevations, the 
mornings are seldom without frost : all the little 
patches of snow were crisped over; and’ here 
and there, icicles hung from the rocks. The 
_ descent was soon accomplished, though I often 
paused, and turned, to look at the sublime scene 


I was leaving for ever; and at a good break- 
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fast hour, I reached the black town of Hall, 
and the Inn which I had left the day before, 
greatly pleased with our excursion,. which had 
~“shewn me alike, the triumphs of art, and the 


magnificence of nature. 


QF 


CHAPTER XV. 





THE LOWER VALLEY OF THE INN. 





Morning prospects; Madame de Stael; Volders and its 
fare ; Travellers’ diet, and precautions ; morning stages ; 
Schwatz; an evening among the mountains ; the river Inn, 
and its utility ; visit to the Achen-see ; a peasant’s opinions ; 
Rattenberg. 


After the beautiful country I had just passed 
through, and the purity of air I had breathed, 
Hall looked so uninviting, that I resolved upon 
proceeding on my journey, without breaking my 
fast; trusting for a morning meal, to the first 
village I might have to pass through; and once 
more emerging from the dense cloud that hung 
over Hall, into the clear, mountain atmosphere 
of the Innthal, I set forward with elastic step, 


and buoyant spirits, to traverse this beautiful and 
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interesting valley. Every thing was bright, and 
joyous ; the sky bright, blue, and cloudless,—the 
mountains, bright in the yellow beams of the 
morning; the trees, and the grass, were bright 
and glistering ; for although the sun had been two 
or three hours risen, it had but newly risen upon 
the valley,—the country people looked as joyous 
as health and independence could make them; 
the birds were all at their song, making the air 
ring with their loud joyful notes,—the cattle 
even, looked as if they enjoyed the splendour of 
the morning,—and the clear, sparkling river, 
ran joyously on, in harmony with all the other 
harmonies of nature. 

** Voyager, apres tout, c’est un bien triste plai- 
sir,” says Madame de Stael. I can only say, 
that I have never found it so: inconveniences, it 
may have brought,—privations,—even real hard- 
ships, and dangers; but, tristesse, never : at least 
not in the sense in which the word is evidently 
used by Madame de Stael ; one is not indeed al- 
ways joyous, because nature, with which the tra- 


-veller sympathizes, is not always presented under 


24 
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a joyous aspect; the country may be sterile in 
place of riant,—a dark lake may occupy the 
place of a sparkling stream; clouds may obscure 
the sun; there may be silence on earth, and in 
the air; but there is not for all that, anything in 
the mind of the traveller, that would prompt 
him to say of travelling, ‘“‘ cest un bien triste 
plaisir.” It is evident that Madame de Stael, 
in using this expression, does not mean that 
sadness which, in circumstances such as I have 
mentioned, spreads itself over the mind of the tra- 
veller, because such sadness far from having any 
affinity with depression or want of interest, is the 
source of the purest and highest enjoyment. It 
seems to me, that the philosophical sayings of 
Madame de Stael owe any notoriety they possess, 
to their unintelligibility,—and sometimes, to the 
mystical language in which a common idea is 
announced. 

After a charming walk, I reached the bridge 
which leads the road across to the right bank of 
the river; on the other side of which, stand the 


church and cloister of Volders. Here, although 
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anxious to reach the little village of Volders, 
about a mile farther, I was tempted to make a 
halt, to contemplate for a little, the singularly 
picturesque object that presented itself: the rude 
structure of the church ; the unrivalled beauty of 
its situation; and above all, the two majestic 
trees that shadow its simple porch, might well 
tempt even the hungry traveller into forgetful- 


ness of his necessities. In the appearance of the 


cloister, there was nothing very attractive; its | 


square form and modern aspect, harmonized but 
indifferently, with the surrounding scenery; and 
as for the interior, my curiosity respecting clois- 
ters and their inmates, had already been amply 
satisfied in those countries which are the hotbeds 
of catholic superstition. I was informed how- 
ever, that four poor monks of the Franciscan or- 
der, ate the bread of charity,—and well support- 
ed a reputation for sanctity. 

A quarter of an hour, brought me to the vil- 
lage. of Volders,—the beauty of its situation, 
greatly surpassing its accommodation for travel- 


lers. I walked up one side of its little straggling 
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street, and down another side,—without being 
able to desery anything indicating a house of en- 
tertainment; and at length, after standing for a 
while, stock-still, and consulting the inner man as 
to the possibility of throwing breakfast and din- 
ner into one, at the town of Schwatz, a few 
leagues farther, and having received an answer 
in the negative, I resolved upon accosting an el- 
derly dame who stood at a door opposite, and 
whose bunch of keys depending from her girdle, 
seemed to indicate that there was something 
worth locking up, and consequently, something 
worth producing. <A civil enquiry for a house of 
entertainment, produced a civil invitation to en- 
ter her own ; which, although not a public house 
of entertainment, was one, of which it might be 
said, a traveller may go farther, and fare worse, 
I had no inclination to do either the one or the 
other ; so I followed my hostess, and was speedily 
seated at a mess of pottage composed of Indian 
eorn and milk, to which was added, some indiffer- 
_ ent cheese, and fiery spirit,—all made palatable by 
that best of provocatives—a three or four hours’ — 


- 


— 
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walk in the morning mountain air. 

A practised traveller, and especially, a pedes- 
trian, gets accustomed to all kinds of diet ; and 
as far as regards the satisfaction of hunger,—and 
even perhaps, the pleasure of satisfying it, one 
diet is as good as another. I have broken my fast 
with as great relish, with the brown bread, and 
cheese of Norway ; or with the oily stew of a Spa- 
nish venta, as with the luxurious outfit of a break- 
fast table in the Trois @ouronnes in Vevay, or the 
mail coach inn. at Melton. But it is not beneath 
the consideration of the most practised traveller, 
to look beyond the moment of satisfying hunger. — 
“The comfort of a day’s journey is not altogether 
uninfluenced by the breakfast diet; salt cheese, or 
fish,—ardent spirit,—or even animal food, if un- 
accompanied by diluents, will infallibly produce, 
unless to those accustomed to such diet, thirst, 
and a certain languor and depression, which, to 
the traveller, and especially, to the pedestrian, 
are most uncomfortable. Let no traveller be 
above providing against inconveniences; and_ 


judging by my own experience, I would say,—if . 
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your journey lie through an untravelled country, 
where inns are bad, and rare,—and where the 
habits of the people differ altogether from your 
own; and if you are desirous of buoyant spirits, 
and elastic limbs; of having the eyes and the 
ears open to all impressions; and the mind ¢a- 
_ pable of taking cognizance of them,—carry with 
you asmall package of tea: you will always find 
water, sugar, generally milk, and a vessel to 
prepare the beverage in; and although I am far 
from advising the traveller to prepare for the la- 
bours of the day by swallowing a quantity of tea, 
let this, or other warm diluent, be the accompa- 
niment of whatever unaccustomed fare is placed 
before you. In this however, you must follow 
my precept—not my example; for although in 
many other journeys I had not been forgetful of 
the precaution I have recommended, it was over- 
looked in the Tyrol: and I had reason, more 
than once, to regret the oversight. Let me only 
add, upon this subject, that the commodity in 
question, ought to be provided long before it is 


required ; tea is not everywhere to be purchased ; 
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and in countries where it is little used, it has ge- 
nerally been so long in the hands of the mer- 
chant as to be almost unfit for use, 

Having breakfasted heartily on Tyrolean fare, 
and with difficulty forced a small coin on the ac- 
-ceptance of the hostess, I took the road a little 
before mid-day, purposing to dine in Schwatz ; | 
about two leagues and a half distant. This is a 
beautiful walk or drive; and although the day 
was hot; and noon, not the most eligible hour for 
a journey, | found little inconvenience from the 
noon-day rays: a succession of inviting paths lay 
through the fields that divided the road from the 
river; and although there was but scanty shade, 
a feeling of coolness is always produced by the 
presence of a river; and a grassy path communi- 


cates a real coolness to the feet. 


I am no great advocate for long morning || 


stages ; unless one’s object be, to get over a great 
deal of ground; or unless the country travelled 
through, lie in so southern a latitude, that the 
noon-day heats are insupportable. It is as well, 


and just as profitable, to travel comfortably, as 
| 2G 
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otherwise; and although a single stage of per-. 
haps a couple of leagues before breakfast, is a 
’ certain provocative to the appetite, there is little 
else gained by it; and as for journeys of four or 
five leagues before breakfast, I utterly deprecate 
them, unless to thorough, and experienced tra- 
vellers, to whom fatigue is unfelt, and fasting in- 
occuous. It sounds well to speak of the dew be- 
spangled grass; the song of the early bird,—the 
wreathing mountain mists,—and the splendours 
of sun-rise; [ have seen and enjoyed them all; 
and in my day, have been no contemptible morn- 
ing pedestrian ; but I have lately discovered, that 
all those charms that are characteristic of the 
morning, may be enjoyed without setting forth 
on one’s journey ;_ there may be bright streams, 
—and impearled dew,—and early birds,—and 
eminences that command the mountains and 
their mists, all within a stone’s throw of one’s 
inn. I think I have enjoyed the scenery of a 
Swiss lake, as much in a morning stroll, as when 
Lhave risen with the lark to perform a journey ; 


and Iam very sure | partook with greater relish, 
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of the moderately good breakfast that was laid. . in 
out for me every day at Beiretz after half anes 
hour’s ramble on the sea shore, than the far more . 
excellent breakfast spread for me at a Swiss inn, 
after a journey of twelve or fifteen miles. It 1s 
only lately however, that I have made these im- : 
portant discoveries: in the journey which occupies ¢ 4 
the present volumes, I adhered to my old plan 
of a stage before breakfast, whether on foot, or 
en voiture. | 

I reached Schwatz, as I had intended, in good 
time for dinner ; and accidentally stumbled upon 
an inn, sufficient for the wants of travellers of 
greater pretensions than myself. I had intended 
to have gone forward to Rattenberg ; but feeling 
assured from the glimpses I cadghror the coun- 
try in the neighbourhood of Schwatz, that an 
evening stroll would well compensate me for lost 
ground, I resolved to quarter at Schwatz for the 
night. I am not quite sure that the offer of a 
duek, and the discovery of some green pease,— 
the first I had seen,—had not some share in this 


determination. It is no doubt an important quali- 
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fication of a traveller, to be able to ‘* rough it” a 
Ja militaire ; and to be as merry and as contented 
in aloft, as on adown bed; and with the fare of 
a peasant, as with that of a noble: still, it adds, 
in no inconsiderable degree, 1o the enjoyment of 
a day’s journey, if to all the other pleasures of 
travelling, be added, that of a daintily spread 
board. To eat with appetite, and to eat with re- 
lish, are two different things; I have dined as 
heartily on the brown bread of Norway, or on the 
rancid stews of Andalusia, ag on the choice viands 
of a Parisian café ; but have enjoyed them less ; 
and certainly the duck and green pease at 
Schwatz, were felt to be no contemptible winding 
up to the day’s pleasures. 

Towards evening, I left my inn, to stroll in 
the neighbourhood of the town. At Schawtz, the 
southern range of mountains approach almost 
close to the river, while on the opposite side, the 
northern range retires, leaving between it and 
the river, the same extent of meadow and culti- 
vated land, which, till reaching Schwatz, is found 


on the southern side. I found nothing very at- 
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tractive in the town of Schwatz; which is a res- 
pectable old market town, formerly of more im- 
portance than it is now,—the silver mines for 
which it was once celebrated, being no longer 
productive; and the town having besides suffered 
extremely during the wars of the revolution. 

The mountain range that rises behind Schwatz, 
is as finely diversified as mountain range can be. 
I plunged at a venture into one of its valleys: 
and then climbed its eastern acclivity, the upper 
part of which, was bathed in gold. But I never 
reached the gilded line; gradually it rose, as I 
mounted ; and before I had half gained the point 
I had aimed at, the glorious light of parting day 
flamed only on the highest summits. The sober 
grey of evening was around me on the mountain 
side; and deep twilight had gathered in the val- 
ley below. It was time to return to Schwatz; so 
retracing my steps, I descended the slopes, and 
in about an hour, I emerged from the mountains, 
with many pleasant recollections of lights and 
shadows yet lingering on the vision,—of solitude | 


and stillness, and the small mountain sounds that 
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are more akin to silence than noise,—and of all 
the thousand deep-felt, but inexpressible emotions, 
that are born among the eternal hills, when even- 
ing fills their valleys, creeps over their declivities, 
and throws its mantle on their summits, 

From Schwatz, my natural course would have 
been, by the high way to Rattenberg ; which lies 
about three leagues lower down the Innthall,— 
but I resolved in preference to cross the river,— 
and visiting the Achen-see, a small lake in ‘the 
northern range of mountains,—thus take a cir- 
cultous route to Rattenberg: and after an early 
breakfast at Schwatz, I was ferried across the 
river to make my way by bye roads, or no roads, - 
to the Achen-see. 

The Inn is now a navigable river; and from 
Hall, indeed, serves for the transport of light mer- 
chandize all the way to the capital, a distance | 
of at least five hundred miles. ‘The reader needs 
not to be told, that the Inn, crossing Bavaria, af- 
ter leaving the Tyrol, enters the Danube at Pas- 
sau; and mingling its waters with that celebrated 


river, flows past Imperial Vienna. From Hall, 
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salt is transported in considerable quantities ; and 
it will perhaps surprise some, to learn what is 
however perfectly true, that the fresh butter 
made at Rattenberg, is sold in the market of 
Vienna, on the fifth morning after it is churned. 
It may easily be supposed that this commodity 
would not of itself, pay the expense of transport ; 
but by the same conveyance, Chamois is sent to 
the Metropolis, where it bears an exhorbitant 
price; and certain woollen manufactures, and 
knit stockings, the produce of the lower Innthal, 
form part of the cargo. 

For a few miles after being ferried across the 
Inn, I continued to follow its left bank, till, at 
the small hamlet of Stans, it turns suddenly to 
the south; and making enquiries at this little 
village, the way was pointed out to me by which 
I might reach the Achen-see. It was altogether 
a mountain path; leaving the valley of the Inn, 
and entering the northern range of mountains. 
In this walk; I had an interesting companion ; it 
was the only inn-keeper of the hamlet of Stans : 


a fine looking, hale old man of nearly sixty,— 
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who owned some little property, and whose house 
was open to such villagers and country people, 
as wished to recreate themselves with a glass, a 
‘pipe, and the conversation of an intelligent man. 
Learning my intention of looking at the Achen- 
see, he offered to accompany me, taking a fish- 
ing rod in his hand, and a basket slung behind 
him. I thought it likely this man might recol- 
lect something of the war; or might even have 
been himself an actor in it; and I asked him if 
he had ever carried a rifle. 

I wish I were able to present the reader with 
the portrait of the old peasant as I addressed this 
question to him. We were walking up a steep 
mountain path: he stopped,—faced round,— 
leant upon his rod,—and in almost a whisper 
said, ‘* Sir you are an Englishman ; I say to you, 
what I would not say to every one: I carried a 
rifle, and used it too; but in a bad cause.. Hofer 
was a hero,—Speckbacker, whom I followed was 
a hero; Haspinger was a hero; but they were 
all three fools. Our balls were all spent in de- 


-fence of Austria: and let me tell you, this arm 
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can carry a rifle yet,—but not for Austria.” 

** But,” said I, ‘if not under the government 
of Austria, under what government would the 
Tyrol place itself ? 

‘¢ Under the government of Tyroleans,” said he, 
‘Switzerland is free,—and respected; and your 
government has recognized its republic: have we 
shown less ardour in defence of our privileges than 
the Swiss? but no matter; our turn is at hand.” 

Upon all these matters,—the Tyrolean war,— 
and its supporters,—Hofer, Speckbacker, Has- 
pinger, and of the domination of Austria, I 
shall speak at some length by and bye; and this 
dialogue will then be more intelligible to the 
reader. When the old peasant had finished his 
last sentence, he shouldered his rod, and strode 
up the hill; and although I made several at- 
tempts to bring him back to the subject, I was 
unsuccessful. Upon other topics however, his 
conversation was sufficiently instructive ;* and al- 
though I am unable to recollect the details of it, 
it enabled me to correct my judgment of what 


I had seen or afterwards saw around me,—and 
2 
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carried me agreeably forward to the margin of 
the Achen-see. This is one of those many moun- 
tain gems, that are visited but by the Eagle and 
the Chamois,—and whose waters are ruffled only 
by the mountain breeze, and by the leap of the 
silent creatures that dwell beneath them. The 
outlet of the Achen-see is on the Bavarian side, 
—the little stream that flows out of it, crossing 
the Bavarian frontier at a few leagues from the 
lake, and falling into the Iser. The Achen-see 
is about four miles long and about one broad. 
There is nothing in its appearance, that will of 
itself repay the traveller for his labour: but the 
labour of an excursion among mountain scenery 
is its own reward : and he who looks for a result 
independent of this pleasure, will generally be 
disappointed. . 

I loitered upon the margin of the Achen-see an 
hour or two ; and leaving my Tyrolean compa- 
nion busy with his rod, which he used with con- 
siderable success, I descended the steeps towards 
the Innthal and Rattenberg. It was a beautiful 


walk down the ravine that opened on the Inn- 
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thal: there was the deep basin below,—the Inn 
flowing through it: the cultivated slopes encom- 
passing it,—the high range of mountains rising 
above them,—and Rattenberg nestling at their 
feet. It was such a scene as might well suit a 
Diorama. About two hours after leaving the 
Achen-see, I reached the bank of the Inn, and 
immediately after, the little old fashioned town of 
Rattenberg, which contains nothing to arrest the 
steps of the traveller, unless his thoughts should 
be gravitating towards dinner; which chanced to 
bemy case. I therefore established myself in an 
inn whose good cheer proved the sagacity of my 
choice: and by the bye, it is no despicable qua- 
lification of a traveller, to be sagacious in the 
choice of an inn,a matter in which I think, some 
pertinent rules may be laid down. At present I 
shall not enlarge upon these; but it may cer- 
tainly be made a rule, not indeed without excep- 
tions, but with few perhaps,—that a new Inn is 
better than an old one,—and cleaner; and that, 
ceteris paribus, an inn kept by a Hostess, is 


more comfortable than one kept by a Host. My 
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inn at Rattenberg, was one of the exceptions; 
for it was very old; and had no mistress,—and 
yet, for such a place as Rattenberg, was unex- 
ceptionable. My choice was determined by see- 
ing five or six respectable Rattenbergers issue 
from the door, with every appearance of satisfac- 
tion on their countenances; which I naturally 
concluded to have been produced by the excel- 
lence of the table d’Hote, which I took it for 
granted they had just quitted. 





CHAPTER XVI, 





JOURNEY TO KUFSTEIN. 





Worgl; arainy day, and its occupations; a digression ; fe- 
male dresses; Kufstein ; return to Inspruck; Statistics ; the 
Inothal. 


I left Rattenberg the same afternoon, on my 
way to Kufstein, which I meant to be the limit of 
my excursion down the Innthal, which indeed 
terminates there : but Kufstein was four leagues 
distant ; and reaching the little village of Worgl 
opportunely, just as the sun was about to set, I 
resolved to halt; and put up with such accommo- 
dation as Worgl afforded. A tolerably long day’s 
journey reconciled me to a hard couch: and 
some fresh fish from the river eked out a toler- 


able supper. 


ead 
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Next morning it rained torrents; and having — 
left my baggage at Innspruck, excepting that 
small part which is necessary for daily comfort, 
whether in wet or dry weather, I found myself 
weather-bound at Worgl,— certainly one of the 
least auspicious of havens. Such an event is ex- 
tremely embarrassing to a traveller who has no 
object beyond that of present gratification ; but tq 
one who meditates a post octavo, there is nothing 
more desirable. When the skies are serene, and 
nature inviting, one is loth to lose a day,—still 
more loth to sit within doors; and notes upon 
notes accumulate; but when a sortie can be con- 
templated only in connexion with being drench- 
ed, one is easily reconciled to a sojourn within 
doors. Submitting therefore with a good grace, | 
I had only to select the most agreeable room in 
the little inn, which did not indeed boast many ; 
and revenge myself on the weather, by making 
myself independent of it. My window looked 
out upon the mountain range; shrouded in rain- 
clouds; but presenting at intervals, those magni- — 


' ficent glimpses, which are only to be obtained in 


*% 
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the seasons of clouds and storms. 

I believe, the routes of travellers scarcely differ 
more from each other, than their manner of in- 
diting their travels. Some, take daily notes, and 
extend them into a narrative at night; others, - 
dedicate a day at intervals, to the extension of 
notes: some write out a | perfect narrative at 
once ; and some delay till their return home, all 
attempt to embody their observations in a con- 
nected form: these plans have each their advan- 
tages and disadvantages. To a pedestrian, the 
first of the plans, is impossible ; and to no kind 
of traveller is it convenient; for bodily fatigue is 
‘an effectual bar to mental exertion; and in order 
to write well, a certain measure of comforts 
around one, is necessary,—at least to many. But 
to the plan of writing out a manuscript for the 
Press, either each night, or at intervals, during a 
journey, there is a more serious objection. The 
observations of one day, correct the judgments of 
the preceding; or strengthen them: and it must ~ 
consequently follow, that a narrative written from — 


day to day, must either be crude and erroneous 
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in its statements, or else, contradictory and ill ar- 
ranged ; for either the corrected impressions must 
be left out, or they must be thrust in, out of their 
natural place. It appears to me, that in order to 
write an authentic and impartial book of travels, 
containing the true and accumulated results of 
the traveller’s observations, the book must not be 
written until the traveller finishes his journey. 
Without meaning any compliment to myself, or 
my own books, there is no impropriety perhaps, 
in telling my own system. 
I have a small memorandum book, and a 
larger book,—the latter, containing perhaps a 
hundred blank pages for each volume intended to 
_be written. This book is like a day-book for 
~ commercial purposes ; only the entries are some- 
: Re, different. It contains an index of letters; 
- which are filled up as one goes along. Under 
the letter C. may perhaps be found, Convents 
Under D. 


, under M. Manners,—under N. | 








_ page -——, Commerce, page 


_ Dress, page 





National Character,—under P. Prices of Provi- 


sions, Political Condition,—under §. Street Po- 
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lation—Superstition, &e. &e. The tia Memo- 
randum book, I use hourly,—entering whatever 
occurs to me, at no greater length than suffices to 
bring a distinct image or idea to my mind. At | 
such intervals and opportunities as present them- 
selves, or as I purposely create, I transfer these 
short notes in a somewhat extended form, to the 
larger book. Thus, the traits of national cha- 
racter which I have observed in twenty different 
places, are accumulated under one head; and 
when my journey is ended, the whole results are 
placed before me under the respective heads to 
which they apply. “ 

It may be said, that this plan, although sie 
as regards the character, manners, morals, and: 
condition of a people, cannot be the best, as res- 
pects description of natural scenery,—or indeed, 
of any object that addresses the senses merely. Gul: 
am however of a different opinion. I have al- 
ways found, that in travelling amid fine scenery, 
such as is presented in Switzerland, or the Tyrol, 
the mind is too much excited to permit the ap- 


proach of that contemplative mood which is the 
21 
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best for devapinsal tn: or, if it be objected, that 
the more excited the imagination is, the more 
forcible and graphic will be the pictures to 
which it gives birth,—I answer, that this if - 
true, will apply only to those images by which it 
is at the moment occupied. If I have travelled a 
week, and during that week have seen the Lakes 
of Lucern, Thun, and Brientz,—or the bay and 
rock of Gibraltar, the Alhambra of Granada, 
~and the Sierra Nevada ; and if at the end of that 
week, I extend my narrative, it is evident, that 
the most recent impressions will be the most vi- 
vid,—and accordingly, although I might possibly 
sketch a more vigorous picture of the last seen 
object than if I delayed the sketch till the con- 
clusion of my journey, it would assuredly be 
at the expence of the other objects that were 
seen earlier. But, in delaying the extension of 
notes till the conclusion of the journey, this pro- 
minence of one object over another is avoided. 
Impressions have then receded to nearly one 
.Jevel,—and as memory recalls each in its turn, 


imagination also invests the image with all the 
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freshness with which it was first beheld; and 
thus no picture is finished with any undue ad- 
vantage over another. I fear this digression has 
been rather prolonged; and I therefore hasten to 
return tomy narrative, which I left off, engaged 
with my notes in the window of my inn. 
Towards evening, the clouds rolled off the 
mountain sides; and their peaks again came out 
from the mists, that now fell, like smoke, down 
the defiles, and at last melted away: but I had 
become accustomed to my littleinn ; and resolved 
not to leave it till morning. The people were 
civil and communicative; and were not at all 
displeased at a little bantering, on the singularly 
unbecoming dress of the females of the house: 
hold. I have already spoken of the dress of the 
women; but here, in the lower Innthal, it be- 
comes more and more preposterous. In the Ty- 
rol, vanity does not appear to be exercised on the 
same objects as elsewhere. A handsome leg,— 
or at least, a pretty ancle, is generally looked 
upon as not the least contemptible of female 


charms ; but in the Tyrol it is otherwise: stock- 


i 
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ings—thick woollen stockings, are three times 
the length of the leg: and are therefore allowed 
to gather themselves: in enormous folds, and 
plaits, that render the ankle as thick as a mode- 
rate waist, in Paris, or elsewhere. It may be in- 
deed, that they look upon a charm as more a 
charm, the more it is concealed. There is a li- 
mit however to this principle. I ought to men- 
tion, that the older the women are, they have the 
ereater number of petticoats. The hostess and 
her daughter permitted me to satisfy my curiosity 
as to the number and quality of theirs. The mo- 
ther, who was about fifty years of age had nine; 
the eldest daughter, who looked almost thirty, 
but who assured me she was not yet twenty three, 
- wore six,—and the younger,—a girl of eighteen 
or nineteen, was contented with one less. All of 
these were of a woollen stuff, thicker in its texture 
than moderately thick flannel. The younger of 
- the damsels was also prevailed upon to draw her 
stocking tight; but she was shocked at the dis- 
play; and immediately reinstated the leg in its © 


Tyrolean privileges. I do assure my fair readers 
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however, that had the leg so esconced in woollen, 
been fitted with an elastic silk stocking, it might 
have excited the envy of some of them. ~ 
I was rewarded for my patience by a charming 
morning, and after a very early breakfast, I was 
on the road to Kufstein. A succession of the 
same fine river and mountain scenery carried me 
agreeably on my way; and without passing through 
any other village, I found myself, after a plea- 
sant three hour’s walk, close upon Kufstein,—a 
very enticing little domicile. The town lies close 
to the river,—and immediately under an elevated 
rock, which is crowned by a little stronghold, and 
flanked by some batteries: a wild mountain 
range rises to the south,—and on the northern 
side, towards Bavaria, the more cultivated and 
lower country indicates the course of the river 
Inn, which now, a magnificent stream, turns 
due north immediately after passing Kufstein, 
and enters Bavaria, through the eastern part of 
which, it flows to join the Danube at Passau. 
Kufstein is situated within a league of the Tyro- 


lean frontier. 
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There is nothing to detain the traveller long in 
Kufstein. But before returning to Inspruck I 
made an excursion as far as Salzburg,—but as 
this book is entitled ‘‘the Tyrol,” I shall not 
dwell at great length upon this part of my jour- 
ney. It is impossible however, that any one who 
has even seen Salzburg and its neighbourhood, 
can forget either the one or the other; and I 
cannot therefore allow myself to omit all notice 
of them. In this excursion, | was not a pedes- 
trian,—I hired a smart pony at Kufstein, for 
_which I paid two shillings per day,—and jour- 
neyed on it, pleasantly enough, through the east- 
ern extremity of the Innthall, to the gate of the 
ancient city of Salzburg. 
Every one must be struck, on entering Salz- 
_ burg, by its fine gateway hewn through the 
rock. Above the gateway is a bust of the Prince 
by whose direction the work was executed,—and 
Te Saxa loquuntur is the inscription. The city 
_ itself, is attractive rather by its fine situation and 
antique look, than through any positive merits of 


its own. There is indeed, a handsome square,—a 
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fine citadel, several striking churches, and a con- 
siderable number of good houses: but it is the 
environs of Salzburg that confer upon it its distine- 
tion. I walked after dinner to the citadel, a de- 
lapidated place, but from which a fine view over 
the surrounding country is obtained. The Cice- 
rone did not fail to show me, as he has shewn to 
others, the chamber whose history recalls the 
palmy days of Papal power,—for there, by a 
Pope’s command, a Prince-Bishop was confined 
many years, for having privately espoused a fair, 
and too seductive mistress. 

There is not much in Salzburg to detain the 
traveller long. The riding academies of this 
city were once celebrated ; and are still, though 
dirty and delapidated, worth a visit. There are 
some rude paintings on the walls, of headless 
Turks, and unmanageable horses, besides astatue 
of Bucephalus. 


The day following my arrival at Salzburg, 


chanced to be market day,—always an interest- 


ing day ina strange place. The dress of the fe- - 


males, I found to be more Bayarian than Tyro- - 
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Jean,—the head being very generally adorned 
with a covering of cloth of gold. There was a 
fine display of vegetables and of fruit,—as well 
as of the more substantial articles of subsistence ; 
and I did not neglect the opportunity of making 
myself acquainted with the prices of provisions. 
Meat, | found, sold at about 33d. per lb.; butter 
at 5d.; acouple of fine fowls might be had for 
ls. 2d.; and all kinds of vegetables and fruit, I 
found proportionably cheap. To those who might 
be contented with a residence where there is no 
_ English society, and who might consider a fine 
country and cheap living an indemnification for 
these, Salzburg would be an eligible enough 
abode. I also enquired the price of houses. I 
might have obtained a small, but comfortable 
house, tolerably well furnished ; with a delightful 
earden, for £18. ster. per annum. 

Before returning to the Tyrol, I visited Hallein 
where are situated the famous salt mines. I left 
Salzburg after breakfast; and after a two hour's 
ride, reached the base of the mountain where the 


mines are situated. The path up the mountain is 
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easy,—and the scenery enchanting,—not what 
one might expect in the neighbourhood of mines, 
which are usually encompassed by features of © 
sterility,—but forming a fine union of the beauti- 
ful, the picturesque, and the sublime: there is the 
greenest of pasture,—the finest masses of dark 
wood,—and the most rugged acclivities. Not 
far from the summit stands a small church, and 
some few houses; and near to them, is the en- 
trance into the mine. Having so lately explored 
these subterranean wonders, and sufficiently satis- 
fied my curiosity, 1 felt no iiehbation to visit the 
mines: but I was sufficiently rewarded for my 
ascent by the delightful scenery through which I 
and by the noble prospect over half the 





passed, 
principality. Besides, I wished to visit the lake 
Berchtolsgaden ; I returned part of the same 
road to Salzburg,.and then, according to the di- 
rections I had received, turned off to the right, 
up a romantic defile traversed by the Achen; 
where is also situated, the little town of the same 
name with a castle and a convent. I reached the 


lake early in the afternoon ; and was rowed to 
2K 
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its head by a fisherman and his son, by whose la- 
bours, a large family was supported ; for the fish 
of this lake are highly esteemed; and sell ata 
considerable price. We landed near an old seat 
of the Kings of Bavaria, which they used as a 
hunting seat; but we found no admittance; at 
a small cottage however, near the gate, I got 
some delightful fish, and new bread of Indian 
corn. After wandering for a time, in the envi- 
rons of this lake, dreaming away a delightful 
hour or two in reminiscences of past days, when 
Kings were warriors and hunters, | was again 
rowed across the lake in the gathering twilight ; 
and mounting my pony, rode back to Salzburg, 
by star light. I have nothing farther to add, of 
my excursion to Salzburg, from which, I return- 
ed to Kufstein, next day. 

My journey as far as Hall, presented nothing 
worthy of recording,—I diverged indeed from 
the Inn, to penetrate the Zillerthall, a fine Al- 
pine valley, which runs upwards of sixty miles 
into the heart of the mountains; and reached 


the village of Zell, beyond which however, I 
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did not proceed. Buta narrative of this excur- 
sion, would be but repetition of description, or a 
record of feelings, little interesting to any but 
the traveller himself. 

I returned to Inspruck by the opposite side of 
the river from that by which I had walked to Hall, 
passing through several villages, amongst others 
Tauer, where I had already been, when the sacred 
drama was performed. The road leads all the 
way through a beautiful country, in which Indian 
corn is the staple produce; many of the pea- 
santry were in the fields at work ; others were at 
play,—shooting at marks. They used guns,— 
and the marks were about a hundred and twenty 
yards distant. Thisis a favorite amusement in 
the Tyrol; but I understood it was discouraged 
as much as possible, by the government. I reach- 
ed Inspruck early in the afternoon, after having 
spent a fortnight much to my satisfaction. 

The two following days I devoted to a ramble 
through the valley of Stubei, the head of which, 
is about six leagues from Inspruck. I shall not 


give any detail of this pleasant ramble,—which 
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carried me among many charming, and striking. 
scenes, and among a very simple and primitive 
people: at the extremity of the valley, one is 
close to the Glacier of Grahes near to which is a 
small lake, that almost every year, is the cause of 
- much devastation in the valley, owing to the fall 
of avalanches, which force its waters out of their 
~ bed. There is also a small cluster of houses in 
the valley, and a bath, where the inhabitants of 
Inspruck resort, as from greater towns, to enjoy 
the freedom of the country. | 
Numerous castles lie upon the slopes and emi- 
nences of the mountains near Inspruck, to one | 
or other of which, I walked almost every evening 
while I remained there. There is not much to see 
in the interior of any of them,—excepting a little 
old furniture, some ancient relics, and a few pic- 
tures, chiefly of the ancient possessors, who were 
generally some branch of the imperial family. 
But they are all worth a visit, because the situa- 
tion of them all is delightful,—and from the ele- 
vations upon which they are built, as well as from 


the windows of these castles, picturesque and ex- 
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tensive views are always enjoyed. 

Preserving “every where, the character of a ! 
valley, there is no valley in Europe that I am ac- 
quainted with, that will bear a comparison with 
the Innthall. I speak strictly of valleys, which 
of course are to be found only in mountainous 
countries,—and which never lose the character of — 
a valley in that of a plain, by too wide a sepa- 
ration of the mountain boundaries. The valley 
of the Rhine, will not compare with the Innthall — 
in the light in which I at present compare them. 
The valley of the Rhine is little else than a water 
course,—containing indeed some villages and 
towns,—but not forming, like the Innthall, a 
fertile and populous country. In extent and po- - 
pulation the Swiss valleys are all diminutive ; 
the valley of the Rheus, except in its lower ex- 
tremity, is but a ravine; and the valley of the 
Rhone, which forms the Vallois, is in every res- 
pect the reverse of a fertile and populous valley. 
In France, there are no valleys, properly so 
called,—excepting in the Pyrenees; and there, 


the valleys of the Garonne or the Gave, are little 
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_- beyond defiles, until these rivers emerge into the 
| plains of Languedoc and Bearn. Spain has no 
great valleys, in the proper acceptation of the 
word. Its rivers, after descending from the 
Sierras, roll through plains. The Danube and 
the Elbe, excepting near their sources, form no» 
valleys, but traverse either defiles or plains. ‘The 
valley of the Glommen, in Norway, is indeed, of 
vast extent; but it is neither fertile nor peopled : 
and the Meuse, although its banks expand at times 
into amphitheatres, as at Namur, yet: preserves 
the character of a defile until it emerges into the 
plain of Liege. In England, there are no great 
mountain ranges by which valleys could be formed. 
in Scotland, the river courses are but defiles,— 
with the exception of the Tweed, the Clyde, and _ 
the Tay: but the Tweed and the Tay have no | 
mountain boundaries in those parts of their 
courses which are marked by population and fer- 
! tility : and the Clyde, whose banks above Hamil- 
ton, ‘are but fertile strips, there emerges into a 
plain. 

Let me contrast all these valleys with the Inn- 


- 
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thal. First of all, before entering the Tyrol, the i 
Inn forms the two Engadines,—a valley of sixty : 
milesin length, containing twenty three towns, and. 
supporting the whole of its inhabitants by its pro- 
ductions. This valley varies from one to five 
miles in width, and is bounded on both sides, by 
the high Alps. The Innthall of the Tyrol, may 
be said to commence at the junction of the Cetz 
with the Inn, a little above Hemingen; and in 
its whole extent, as far as Kufstein, it measures 
not less than a hundred and twenty miles. Du- 
ring the whole of this course, the Innthall pre- — 
serves the strict character of a valley. It is all 
along bounded by lofty mountain ranges on both 
sides; never, narrows into.a defile; nor ever ex- 
pands into a plain. It varies in breadth from 
two to six miles,—measuring from the limits of 
the cultivated ground on each side, which en- 
croaches a little on the slopes of the mountain - 
range. Every where, the Innthall is under the’ : 
highest state of cultivation; Indian corn being 
as I have already said, the chief produce; but 


growing also, grain of every description,—flax, 
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and garden produce. The Innthall contains se- 
ven towns of considerable magnitude ; upwards 
of forty smaller towns and villages; and nearly 
two hundred hamlets; with many single houses, 
castles, and cottages; and including altogether, 
a population exceeding 150,000. Such is the 
valley of the Inn, or Innthall, in extent, and 
population, surpassing, as I believe, every other 
valley in Europe; and as remarkable for its fer- 
tility, as for its extent and population; since it 
supports by its productions, the whole of its po- 
7 pulation, supplying to them, every thing, except- 
ing those commodities which the wants of luxury 
have created a demand for. jIt is singular that the 
~ Tyrol should contain another valley inferior only 
to the Innthal,—I mean the valley of the Adidge ; 
which forms the greater part of the southern 
Tyrol. But of this division of the Tyrol, I shall 
speak by and bye. 3 

Before taking leave of Inspruck, let me add a 
few words respecting its history, &e. The neigh- 
bourhood of Inspruck, where the village of Wil- 


ten now stands, was in former days, the site of 
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the Roman city of Veldidena. The origin of In- 
‘spruck, like that of all other cities, is matter that 
does not belong to history; but in the eleventh 
century, Inspruck was a place of some note. 
Otto, Duke of Meran was the first authenticated 
Lord of Inspruck, and by himit was fortified, and 
made a city in the year 1234. The house of this 
Otto is still in existence ; it goes by the name of 
Ottoburg, and the date of 1232 is still visible 
upon it. In its early history, Inspruck was ex- 
posed to all the usual vicissitudes of towns, du- 
ring the early ages,—taken by one, burnt by ano-~ 
ther, rebuilt by a third, and lorded over by all; 
but in 1363, Margaret, then the Sovereign of In- 
spruck and of the Tyrol, left her possessions to 
the family of the house of Austria; with whom, 
the Tyrol has, with few interruptions, ever since 
remained. 

[ have already spoken of the situation of the 
capital of the Tyrol, as regards the valley of the 
Ton: Inspruck lies no less than two thousand 
feet above the level of the sea; its temperature is 


extremely variable ; the mean temperature is said 
21 
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‘to be 73 of Réaumur. The population, without 
reckoning military, is between twelve and thir- 


teen thousand. 


CHAPTER XVII. 





JOURNEY ACROSS MOUNT BRENNER. 





Expense of travelling in the Tyrol; journey from Inspruck 
to Brenner; the peasantry of the mountains; dress; scenery ; 
helps to devotion; the land and cottages ; Schonberg ; 
ascent, and arrival at the summit ; primitive habits of the 
people; mount Brenner; a general idea of the topography of 
the Tyrol; night accommodation at Brenner; descent on the 
southern side; Sterzing ; scenery of the valley, 


The hotels of Inspruck are expensive; and I 
was greatly surprised to find my bill as large as 
it would have been in the most frequented, and 
most luxurious hotel in Switzerland. I had heard. 
that the Tyrol was a cheap country ; and expect- 
ed to get through it for half nothing; but indeed; - 
there are sufficient reasons, why the upper Tyrol 
should be an expensive country to a traveller. It 


is precisely in such a country as this, where 
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there is some, but not much travelling, that one 
pays the most. When a country is much fre- 
quented, there is a chdice of habitable inns—suit- 
ed to all purses,—and competition in some degree 
keeps down prices: when on the other hand, a 
country is not travelled by any body, it is useless 
to be provided for the reception of travellers: es- 
tablishments are not kept up; and if the travel. 
ler fares ill, he pays little. But,—as the land- 
lord of the hotel at Inspruck truly argued, when 
I questioned the reasonableness of his bill,—‘‘in a 
country like the Tyrol, travelled only by a limit- 
ed number of persons, most of whom wish to be 
well accommodated,—and for but a few months 
in summer, hotel keepers must charge extrava- 
gantly, in order that they may maintain their es- 
tablishment through the winter. I know the 
charge is high ” said he with sufficient honesty,— 
‘* but if it were less, I could not receive you in so 
good a house, or entertain you so well.” 
Provisions too, such as a traveller expects to 
find, are not low priced in the Tyrol. One likes 


to eat wheaten bread; but wheat is an article of 
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‘ 


commerce,—not of growth in the upper Tyrol. 
One expects beef and mutton too,—but the Tyro- 
leans eat little meat ; and as the demand is li- 
mited, so is the supply ; vegetables also, one is 
accustomed to,—but only the very hardiest vege- 
tables grow in the valley of the Inn; and after 
coming out of any of the lower countries, one 
looks for dessert, and vin a discretion ; but both 
of these are articles of luxury at Inspruck; fruit 
and wine must be carried to Inspruck across 
Brenner, from Botzen, and from the valleys of 
the southern Tyrol. It is not surprising therefore 
that the hotels of Inspruck are expensive. In 
the southern Tyrol they are less so; because all 
the valleys to the south of mount Brenner are 
fruit and wine countries; and because in the re- 
moter valleys, the inns are indifferent, because 
travellers are few,—while on the Italian frontier 
on the contrary, competition keeps down prices 
because travellers are many. Wherever the tra- 
veller is not willing to put up with the fare of a. 
country, but looks for the gratification of his ac- 


customed tastes wherever he goes, he must pay 
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“ 


dear for the indulgence. If one chose to travel 
through the Tyrol, and live precisely as the pea- 
santry live, travelling would be cheap enough; I 
have heard a Frenchman complain bitterly of the 
expense of travelling in England, ‘‘my wine” 
said he ‘‘ mounts to 10s. 6d. aday;” but the 
Frenchman was not contented with English fare, _ 
and drank every day, his bottle of claret. 

The price of travelling in every country, is re- 
gulated by general principles; by the demand 
for, and the supply of its accommodations,—-and 
by the causes which necessarily influence the 
prices of provisions. As for the expense of trans- 
port from one place to another,—there are no 
public conveyances in the Tyrol; and one must 
therefore, either hire a carriage, or be pedestrian, 
—the cheapest as well as the best mode of travel- 
ling,—whether for information or pleasure,— 
presuming of course, that youth, health, and 
strength are on the side of the traveller. 

I left Inspruck on a gloomy morning, crossing 
the Inn, and taking the road up the bank of the 


Sill, which descends from mount Brenner. The 
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road climbs through fine woods.and highly pictu- 
resque scenes,—leaving the Sill on the left, many 
hundred feet below, in a narrow rocky bed ; and 
the valley of the Inn is almost entirely shut out. 

To those travellers who gather interest in a 
journey, from historic recollections, the pass of 
the Brenner will have more to recommend. it, 
than its Alpine claims; for in ascending this 
mountain-ridge, one is following the footsteps of 
the barbarian Kings and armics who overthrew 
the Roman dominion, and established in its stead, 
the Gothic and Ostragothic empires. Theodoric, 
—Odoacer, and Attila, each sought the regions of 
_ the south, by the pass of the Brenner: but in 
still earlier days, we have records of Roman con- 
quests in the time of Augustus, among the people 
of this part of the Alps,—and it is even said, that 
Brenner was so christened, by Brennus, who pe- 
netrated by this pass to the gates of ancient 
Rome. For my own part I travel less to feast 
on the past, than to observe the present, and not- 
withstanding the sneer of the antiquarian, I must 


avow, that the enjoyment of my journey up the 
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Brenner was in no degree enhanced by the re- 
collection that Attila had gone before me, unless 
perhaps the consciousness, that mine was a more 
peaceful errand; and that I was likely to be 
more welcome. 

No sooner has one left this valley, and begun 
to enter among the mountains, than a difference 
is seen in the dress of the peasantry ; and a very 
singular usage itis, by which they are distin- 
guished. The breeches, of black leather, do not 
descend so far as the knee,—they are buttoned 
above; and as the stockings, which are without 
feet—do not reach so far as the knee, that pro- 
minent part of the leg is left bare : like the pea- 
santry I had already seen, they wore tapering 
hats, with silk bands and tassels, and artificial 
flowers stuck inthem. In other countries, orna- 
ments about the dress of the peasantry, are gene- 
rally worn but on holidays,—but it is otherwise 
in the Tyrol; the peasantry there, seem to be al- 
ways dressed for a holiday,—for tasseled hats, 
and artificial flowers are worn every day. I no- 


ticed more round hats; and fewer worsted caps ; 
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and scarcely so many petticoats among the women 
of the mountains. The cottages which I passed 
by, were in general, unlike the abodes of po- 
verty ; and it was evident, from the little enclo- 
sures of corn, flax, and vegetables, that the in- 
‘mates were proprietors. 

About a league from Inspruck, the aspect of 
the country becomes different, and the views 
change. High bare acclivities rise around,—en- 
tirely covered by clusters of flowers, blooming in 
the midst of barrenness; among which blue 
bells, wild ranunculus, and flowering thyme, are 
particularly plentiful. From this spot, the des- 
cent to the channel of the Sill, cannot be less 
than a thousand feet: this great declivity is not 
a precipice; but an inclined plane, without a 
tree or a shrub,—and it is so far from being per- 
pendicular, that one contemplates the possibility, 
and almost entertains the project, of sliding to 
the foot. 

I have already spoken of the great number of 
helps and incitements to devotion that are erect- 


ed by the road side, in every part of the Tyrol. 
2M 
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These are ineredibly numerous on the road I am 
now travelling: some are chapels ; some crosses, 

with the crucifixion represented in wood,—some, 

pedestals, with the image of a favorite Saint ; 

some, little three cornered boxes, raised upon 
poles, with representations, or images of the Vir- 
gin and child. Of all these different kinds, I 
counted no fewer than forty-seven, between In- 
spru¢k and Schénberg—a distance of three 
leagues, His Imperial Majesty of Austria some- 
times puts in his claim also to the devotion of 
the Tyroleans. I noticed at one place, within 
twenty yards of each other, a large cross, with a 
representation of the crucifixion,—and a pedestal, 
with a statue of the Emperor Francis, with two 
flags waving on each side, and the Austrian 
Kagle, as usual, conspicuous below. These two 
erections were so cunningly placed,—that the 
Tyrolean passing between them, and uncovering 
his head, did obeissance to His Royal master at the 
same time that he performed an act of devotion. 
The produce of the land, as I ascended higher, 


of course changed with the alteration in climate ; 
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Indian corn became rare, and then totally dis- 
appeared; barley and oats in small quantities, 
and a little flax, were seen ; but pasture was now 
the principal support of the husbandman. With 
the change in the product of the soil, I observed 
no alteration in the people; the cottages were 
still comfortable,—and the inhabitants decently 
dressed, and respectable in appearance. Every 
thing too appeared to be in good order; the 
fences well constructed; the little gardens well 
arranged and well cultivated ; and the fields in- 
dustriously laboured ; so that notwithstanding 
the superstitions of the Tyroleans, it would ap- 
pear, that these do not, as in some Catholic coun- 
tries, interfere with their duties.' Where men 
cultivate their own land, self-interest will gene- 
rally battle hard against superstition ; or it may 
be, even against the dictates of conscience. 

At the little town of Schonberg, I stopped, to 
breakfast ; and for my own part, I scarcely know 
anything more agreeable, than after a morning 
walk of three or four leagues, through a moun- 


tainous country, and mountain air, entering the 
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door of a promising inn,—seating one self upon 
one chair, and throwing ones legs upon another, 
—and looking from the window, along the road 
one has travelled, while waiting for breakfast ; 
*tis true indeed, that one does not at an inn in 
the Tyrol, hear the sound of the whizzing kettle, 
and see the comfortable set-out of tea and toast, 
and all the more substantial paraphernalia ; but 
café au lait is not altogether despicable; and 
with good bread, and delicious butter, and cured 
Chamois tongue, breakfast even at Schonberg 
was an interlude to be enjoyed. After breakfast, 
according to Tyrolean usage in some places, a 
dessert of pastry was put down. 

Having rested a couple of hours at Schonberg, 
I commenced in good earnest, the ascent of the 
pass of mount Brenner. From Schonberg to 
Brenner, there are five leagues of constant ascent, 
—presenting every variety of mountain scenery, 
and a thousand attractions for the lover of capri- 
cious and unadorned nature. I passed two small 
villages within the first two leagues after leaving 


Schonberg ; at the latter of them the Sill 
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branches into two mountain rivulets, up one of 
which, the road still ascends; and. from this 
point, until reaching the summit of the pass, 
there is no habitation, excepting a few shepherd’s 
chalets. The scenery becomes wilder, as the road 
ascends. The rivulet rushes by, a mountain tor- 
rent ; and the woods diminish in extent and 
height. About half way, or a little more, be- 
tween Schonberg and the summit, I reached a 
small Jake about half a mile long,—and narrow, 
the feeder of one of the streams that formed the 
Sill. Some dark firs fringed its margin, and se- 
veral flocks of sheep and goats, were browzing 
on the rocks above. It was almost as wilda 
scene as the lake of the Oberalp; the source of 
the Rheus. Here,—the chief part of the ascent 
is mastered ; and another hour’s walk brought 
me to the highest part of the road, and in sight 
of the very small village of Brenner, which lies 
just at the point where the descent on the south- 
ern side begins. It was nearly four o’clock when 
I reached the village, having been five hours and 


a half on the road from Schonberg. 
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There is of course but one inn, at Brenner, 
kept by two old maids, the kindest creatures ia 
the world, who scarcely knew how much to 
make of me; they heated a stove, so hot, that to 

make me comfortable, the room was soon like an 
| oven ; and so anxious were they, that my dinner 
should be to my mind, that they brought to me, 
two live bantam cocks, to know which I might 
prefer. Being an indifferent poulterer, I was 
really at a loss to decide,—and the hostess, per- 
ceiving my difficulty, and probably mistaking its 
cause, took the sure course of making ready both, 
which in less than an hour, were placed upon the 
table; with such little additions, as the village of 
Brenner, and the skill, and anxiety of the old la- 
dies were likely to produce. . 

No where perhaps in Europe, are manners so 
primitive as in the mountain villages of the Ty- 
rol ; and in a few places, are religious duties more 
regularly performed, or with more singleness of 
heart. About six o'clock, just after I had dined, 
a small treble chime from the village church, 


_ called the villagers to prayer; and they all obey- 
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ed the summons. The two or three little shops 
were shut up,—the cottages were locked,—the 
inn doors even were closed ; and some seventy or 
eighty persons—old and young,—the whole in- 
habitants of the village; were seen straggling 
along, with their prayer books in their hands. I 
did not remain alone in the inn, but went with 
the flock. There was little of the pomp and ma- 
jesty of the Catholic church, to be seen there : it 
was as lowly a house, and ag unadorned, as any 
of our Protestant temples; but for the single 
image of the Redeemer, it might have been a 
meeting house. [I saw much apparent, and I 
have no doubt, genuine devotion among these 
simple minded villagers; and however much the 
Catholic faith may be cumbered by ceremonial ; 
or even among some of its professors, debased by 
superstition, I believe that the Almighty will not 
reject the devotion that is offered in sincerity. 
When the service concluded, there was yet 
time for a two hours ramble among the moun- 
tains. From the pass over the Brenner, where 


the village is situated, the highest summits of the 
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mountain are not visible. I therefore climed a 
shoulder of the mountain, which I supposed in- 
tercepted the highest parts from my view; and | 
after a toilsome ascent of about a thousand feet, 
I gained a pinnacle from which the summit of 
mount Brenner was visible. It might be about 
three thousand feet higher than the spot I had 
attained ; which, if correct, would make the ele- 
vation of the village of Brenner, about six thou- 
sand feet. A dazzling field of snow, covered all 
the upper part of the mountain,—so that the as- 
cent would have been difficult, if not dangerous ; 
and as it was impossible, from the geographical 
position of mount Brenner, that the prospect 
from the summit could reward the labour of an 
ascent, I abandoned the idea I had half enter- 
tained, of remaining a day or two at Brenner, 
for the purpose of undertaking the journey. 
From the point which I had gained,—the des. 
cent on both sides of mount Brenner was laid 
open. I could see the little lake on the northern 
side of the pass, from which the Sill descends 
into the valley of the Inn; and the other little 
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lake to the south of the village of Brenner, 
which is the source of the rivers that flow into 
the southern Tyrol; and from an elevation like 
this, one naturally calls to mind, the geographi- 
cal situation of the country that lies around. The 
Tyrol is in its geographical peculiarities, a singu- 
lar country. Considering its size, which is not 
greatly more than halfthat of Switzerland, it isa 
much more mountainous country ; not indeed 
containing so many lofty mountains; but more 
covered by mountains of one kind and another. 
Switzerland is a country of mountains, and val- 
leys, and even plains; all mingled together: the 
Tyrol is much more simple in its internal geo- 
graphy. It consists of one great valley running 
north and south; extending from the foot of 
mount Brenner on the south, all the way to Ro- 
veredo, where it merges soon after in the plains 
of Italy : and of two great lateral valleys; run- 
ning east and west,—one, the valley of the Inn; 
beginning at Funsterminz on the confines of the 
Grisons, and ending only with the boundary of 


the Tyrol, at Kufstein, where it is lost in Bava- 
2N 
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ria: the other,—the valleys of the upper Adige, 
and the Rienz, running also east and west; the 
one—from Botzen to Glurns,—the other from 
Brixen to Prunecken; and which, although tra- 
versed by different rivers, running different ways, 
both merge in the great valley which runs north 
and south,—and may therefore be considered as 
one valley across the middle of the Tyrol, having 
Botzen for its centre. There are of course smaller 
valleys,—upland valleys, and basins ; but the 
Tyrol.consists but of three great valleys ; almost 
all the rest of the country being mountains. 
Naturally,—the Tyrol is divided into two 
parts; which have a boundary as distinct and. 
defined, as any two. kingdoms upon earth. The 
valley of the Inn has naturally nothing in com- ~ 
mon with the rest of the Tyrol; and is entirely 
shut out from all the southern parts by a long 
and lofty chain of mountains. It is evidently a 
territory by itself; about a hundred miles in 
length, and varying in breadth from three to 
eight miles, including the slopes of the moun- 


tains; and having Inspruck placed nearly in the 
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centre of it. From this valley, there is but one 
road to the southern Tyrol ; and that road must 
pass mount Brenner, at an elevation of six thou- 
sand feet. When mount Brenner is passed, a 
new and distinct territory commences,—the great 
valley of the Eisach and the Adige, which has 
no natural connexion with the valley of the Inn, 
and might like it, be a distinct country. 

But the natural and moral boundaries seem 
scarcely to go hand in hand: for the two lateral 
valleys, as well as that part of the great valley 
which lies above Botzen and ends at Sterzing, 
partake in the character, manners, and usages of 
the people who inhabit them, of the character, 
usages, and manners of the inhabitants of the 
valley of the Inn. But I have already said, that 
that part of the Tyrol, properly called the south- 
ern Tyrol, and which comprehends the valley of 
the Adige from Botzen to Roveredo, differs in 
almost everything, from the northern, or German 
Tyrol. Of these distinctions I shall have occa. 
sion to say more, when I deseend mount Bren- 


ner on the south. 
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“At, was dusk before I left the elevation I had 
attained, to return to the village,—-and almost as 
dark as it is at any time in the month of June, 
before I reached Brenner, where already all was 
hushed for the night,—all the doors were closed ; 
the villagers were already in bed; and I had 
even to knock twice at the door of the inn before 
I was admitted. The old ladies however had 
not forgotten me; the cold fowl, and some 
pastry, were served up unbidden ; and a cordial 
of anise-seed, to which I have a particular aver- 
sion, was pressed upon my acceptance. As for 
my bed, nothing could be cleaner, or more fra- 
grant, for I might have supposed myself lying 
upon a bed of Thyme. The sheets too, were 
frilled,—and the pillow was of brocaded satin. 
Nor had the bodily comfort of the traveller been 
the only source of my hostess’s care. A little 
vessel with holy water, was suspended on the 
wall; and above my head was an image of the 
Virgin. Such a day’s journey as mine had been, 
deserved a sound sleep; and after a night’s rest 


that a ploughman might have envied, I rose not 


“eS 
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very long after the sun; paid a very cheap bill : 

and was soon clear of the little village of Bren- 

ner, and descending the southern side of the 
mountain. | 

Very soon after leaving Brenner, I reached the 
Jittle lake I had seen the night before. This is 
the source of the Eisach ; which, after being join- 
ed by the Rienz, unites itself with the Adige at 
Botzen, and traverses the whole of the lower Ty- 
rol. Below Botzen, the united rivers take the 
name of “the Adige,” which flows past Trent, 
and Roveredo; soon after, leaves the Tyrol, and 

continuing its course through Verona, falls into 
the Adriatic, near Venice. This river was to be 
~ my companion from mount Brenner all the way to 
Roveredo ; and I found every reason to be pleased 
with the acquaintance. 

Although the ascent from Inspruck to Brenner 
be full of interest to the lover of natural scenery, 
it will bear no comparison, either in the variety 
or the grandeur of the scenes which it offers, with 
the descent from Brenner to Brixen. To this 


valley, which is sometimes called the valley of 
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the Eisach, sometimes, the valley of Sterzing, 
the Swiss valley of the Rheus bears some resem: 
blance. The Tyrolean valley is its equal, in the 
picturesque and the grand; as well as in the va- 
riety of its prospects,—and in one respect, greatly 
surpasses it. The descent of the valley of the 
Rheus, is much more gradual. The Rheus, from 
the Devil’s-bridge, down to Altorf, is a rapid, 
—sometimes breaking into a cataract; the Ei- 
sach is a succession of cataracts,—almost in- 
deed, one continued cataract; and in this res- 
pect, the Tyrolean valley has the advantage. 

It was a beautifully clear morning when I left 
Brenner ; but extremely chilly,—I saw several 
pools of water with a covering of ice, although it 
was the 19th of June, and the little lake had a 
thin crust round the edges. I knew from expe- 
rience, that clear frosty mornings at this season, 
generally end in rain before mid-day,—and the 
easy descent aided my design of reaching Ster- 
zing, where I purposed breakfasting, before the 
rain should begin. All the way to Sterzing, the 


Hisach is but a brook, feaming in its narrow 
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channel; it is not until it passes Sterzing, and 
descends from thence to Brixen, that the obser- 
vations I have made above are applicable. I 
reached Sterzing to an early breakfast, and found 
a comfortable inn to receive me. 

Sterzing is a small town, very romantically si- 
tuated in a little open spot which the valley forms 
in this place: a castle upon a neighbouring 
height, overlooks the town; and the Eisach, 
joined here, by one or two tributary brooks, be- 
gins to assume an air of bustle and importance ; 
and riots away towards Brixen. There is an ex- 
cellent and curious contrivance at Sterzing, to 
prevent the heavy rain which often visits these 
parts, from deluging the pavement from the roofs 
of the houses. Water spouts are carried from 
the roof quite across to the middle of the street ; 
these nearly meet in the centre, and form two 
rival cascades,—a double line of which, I had 
an opportunity of seeing while I sat at breakfast ; 
my prediction of rain having already begun to be 
verified. The little town of Sterzing, although 


in a much milder climate than Brenner, is still 
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among the high regions; no Indian corn, and 
scarcely any grain had yet begun to appear: it 
seemed to be a town of mountain pastures; and 
no fruit trees were to be seen,—nor any vegeta- 
bles excepting the most hardy. 

Although the weather looked threatening, I 
resolved to go on; and if possible to reach 
Brixen; though I had little expectation of ac- 
complishing the journey without being thoroughly 
drenched. After leaving Sterzing, the valley into 
which the ravine of the Eisach had widened, 
soon contracted. into little more than the breadth 
of the stream and the road: the stream continued 
as much a cataract as before,—only more impo- 
sing, from its greater size,—and the scenery, al- 
though it had begun to loose a little of ‘its gran- 
deur, yet preserved all the features of the pic- 
turesque in its utmost extent ; and now and then 
exhibited some signs of returning softness. By 
and bye,—the most prominent features of Alpine 


scenery, began to disappear ; the trees were more 


varied in their kind, and were more lofty and 


‘ more luxuriant; pasture was intermixed with 


« 
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patches of corn on the little platforms by the 
road side; and the cottages became more fre- 
quent; but it was still mountain, though not Al- 
pine scenery,—which conveys an idea of a higher 
elevation. The rocks were gigantic and precipi- 
tous ; and the descent, almost as rapid, as it had 
been from the summit of the pass: and where an 
opening allowed more than the immediate banks 
to be seen, height rose above height; and moun- 
tain was piled on mountain. But I may now be 
said to have passed mount Brenner. ge 

It is not out of place, and indeed, it is natural, 
to compare one mountain pass with another,— 
and after having for the first time crossed any 
celebrated mountain, one naturally calls to mind, 
the journeys which one may have made across 
other mountains, and the comparative interest 
with which such journeys have been attended. 

I need scarcely say, that there are certain fea- 
tures common to all mountain passes ; that there 
is sublimity in elevation; that mountain clefts 
are filled by rivulets, which swell as they des- 


cend; that plants of less or more interest attract 
, 20 
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the eye,—that from certain heights, extensive 
prospects of the country below, are laid open ; 
and that the phenomena of clouds, rain, and rain- 
bows; and the effects of lights and shadows, are 
common to all great elevations. But notwith- : 
standing these features of common resemblance, ~ 
mountains and their passes widely differ in inte- 
rest, and consequently, in the features by which 
nature has distinguished them. These differences, 
supposing the mountains to be equal in height, 
arise from the diversity in conformation, and the 
variety in their geological character. When we 
talk of one mountain pass being finer than ano- 
ther, we mean that the views it affords, are 
more sublime, or more picturesque : now that. 
sublimity, and that picturesqueness are the result 
of their shape and surface, (to use common ex- 
pressions.) Ispeak at present, of mountains, 
merely as they appear to the eye of a common 
observer,—not as they are contemplated by the 
geologist. Differences in shape produce the 
most striking differences in interest. A moun- 


tain full of clefts, affords finer views than a 
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‘ 


mountain that is unbroken; because where there 
are clefts, there must be precipices, and profun- 
dity, and most usually, torrents and cataracts. 
A mountain that is peaked, is more striking than 
a mountain that is round, because peaks are 
usually formed by rocks ;sand rocks are fantastic 
in form, afford fine effects of light and shade, 
and if within the snowy region, exhibit the influ- 
ences of the elements more strikingly than 
heights of an opposite character. Then,: one 
mountain may be wooded, another, green, a 
third stony; all which diversities produce oppo- 
site effects on the eye, and consequently excite 
less or more interest in the mind: so that it is 
obvious, that notwithstanding the common fea- 
tures of resemblance among mountains and 
mountain passes, each has its distinct character ; 
and by each, the mind is differently affected. 
Let me exemplify these general observations by 
a few particular examples. 

[ have never passed either mount Cenis, or 
the Simplon ; I cannot therefore speak of them. 


The passes with which I am acquainted are, St. 
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Gothard ; mount Albula ; the pass by the 
sources of the Rhine; the Rhetian Alps ; the 
Brenner ; the limb of the Pic du Midi; the 
pass of the Pyrenees from Perpignan to Catalu- 
nia; that from Gavarnie by the Breche de Ro- 
land, to Arragon ; some of the mountain passes of 
Norway; and the Spanish Sierras. Now, it may 
seem singular, that of these, the lowest passes 
should be the finest; yet so it is, in my estima- 
tion. Mount Albula, and the Breche de Ro- 
land, are certainly lower than St. Gothard, and 
yet, their features are more striking; and the 
truth is, that besides the causes I have already 
mentioned, arising from diversity in conforma- 
tion and surface, the very lowness, is itself, the | 
chief cause of superiority. Nor is this apparent 
paradox, difficult to explain: where a road tra- 
verses the summit of a mountain, there cannot be 
precipices above ; and the mere fact, that a road 
is necessarily led over the highest part of a 
mountain, is itself a proof, that it is not indented. 
by those deep valleys, clefts and ravines, which, 


did they exist, would permit the road to be con- 
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ducted across, at a lower elevation. Where a 
road traverses the summit of a mountain, the 
views may be extensive ; but they must greatly 
yield in sublimity, to those which are presented 
where the road conducts the traveller through the 
heart of the mountain, aha its deep recesses, 
its forests, and cataracts. 

Looking back, and upward to mount Brenner, 
which I had just traversed, the different moun- 
tain passes I have enumerated, were successively 
recalled to my mind. I again contemplated 
the rocky grandeur, and desolation of mount 
Albula; the icy horrors of the Breche de Ro. 
land; the picturesque beauties of the Rhetian 
Alps ; the wide pastures of the Pic du Midi, with 
its fields of purple Iris; the gloomy sublimity 
of the Pine-clad mountains of Scandinavia ; 
the arid desert, and far up solitudes of the Sierra 
Morena; and the rich and varied carpet that 
overspread the passes of the western Pyrenees. 
Less sublime than some of these,—less beauti- 


ful than others, Brenner, which I had just pass« 


ed, has its own peculiar charms; and although 
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I could not elevate its features into a compa- 
‘rison with the Breche de Roland, it- held an 


equal place in my memory with ‘the passes of 


4 


Switzerland. 
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